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EDITORIAL 


The Victoria Institute or Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain was founded ninety years ago “ to investigate fully and 
impartially the most important questions of Philosophy and 
Science, but more especially those that bear upon the great 
truths revealed in Holy Scripture; with the view of reconciling 
any apparent discrepancies between Christianity and Science”. 
Its founders were Christian men who were convinced that, since 
their faith proceeded from the “‘ one Eternal God, who, in His 
wisdom, created all things very good ”’, all truth was His truth, 
and all their investigations could lead only to greater knowledge 
of the Creator and His works. 

The Institute has continued to pursue its investigations in 
this spirit to the present day. Its interests keep pace with the 
times, and cover a wide field, including (in recent months) such 
varied subjects as psychology, geography, the natural sciences, 
Biblical interpretation, religious instruction in schools, the 
philosophy of religion, linguistic theory, archaeology, Neo- 
platonism, and Barthian theology—all considered in their bear- 
ing on the Christian faith. Meetings for the reading and 
discussion of papers are held in London during the winter and 
spring months and all who are interested are welcome to 
attend. The papers, together with the discussions arising from 
them, are published year by year in the Institute’s Journal of 
Transactions. Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Victoria Institute, 22 Dingwall Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. 

* * * * « «& 

The outstanding feature of this year’s Summer Meeting of 
the Society for Old Testament Study was the presentation of 
a Festschrift to Professor H. H. Rowley in celebration of his 
sixty-fifth birthday. The presentation was made by Professor 
Theodore Robinson, the only surviving founder of the Society, 
and the editorial board of the international journal Vetus 
Testamentum (represented at the meeting by Professor P. A. H. 
de Boer of Leyden) was associated with the Society in this act 
of homage. The Festschrift, to which twenty-three scholars 
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from fifteen lands have contributed, is devoted to the theme of 
Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East. It is edited by 
Professors Martin Noth and D. Winton Thomas, and appears 
as Volume III in the series of Supplements to Vetus Testa- 
mentum. At the presentation tribute was paid to Professor 
Rowley’s work for Old Testament studies, not only directly by 
his own distinguished scholarship, but also indirectly by count- 
less acts of kindness and encouragement to other students in 
the same field, and especially by the patient assiduity with which, 
from 1945 onwards, he set himself to renew contacts with 
foreign scholars and to restore the friendly international 
co-operation which had been interrupted by war. To quote 
the present and past presidents of the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study: “ It was an inspiration on his part to recognize, 
as he did, the challenge of the hour, and, without waiting to 
see what others would do, to take the initiative in bringing 
together again those whom war had divided. How right he 
had been in his judgment was shown by the remarkable response 
his action called forth. The fruit of what was done then is to 
be seen in many lands and in many of the friendships which 
have been made possible. His British colleagues recognize his 
leadership in these matters, and have been proud to follow him 
and abet his efforts.” 


* * * * * * 


To those of our readers who have seen a report in another 
Christian periodical that THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY may 
be ceasing publication at the end of this year, we are glad to 
give the assurance that we “ shall not die, but live, and declare 
the works of the Lorp.” 





















THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT WHICH 
IS THE WORD OF GOD 


The Old Testament describes the bonds by which the Lorp 
holds His people in covenant with Himself thus: ‘“ My spirit 
that is upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, from henceforth 
and for ever” (Isaiah lix. 21). At Pentecost, the ascended 
Lord poured forth the Holy Spirit to abide continually in, and 
be the life and guide of, the Church until His own Parousia. 
Thus the Spirit took of the things of Christ and revealed them 
unto His people, making the blessedness of the Church there 
in glory to be shared by its members here on earth, bringing 
the grace of His sacrifice accepted then at the Ascension into 
our hearts for the remission of sins now. The one essential 
ministry of the Church is the ministry of her Saviour and Lord: 
for “ wherever Christ is, there is the Catholic Church ” (Igna- 
tius, Smyrn. viii. 2). This invisible Presence of Christ in His 
Spirit, “‘ He makes effective and evident in the preaching of the 
Word, in the faithful witness of the Sacraments, in prayer offered 
in His Name, and through the newness of life whereby He 
enables the faithful to bear witness to Himself” (Edinburgh 
Conference Volume, p. 231). 

Only by a balanced emphasis on the Word and on the Sacra- 
ments can God be honoured as the One who both speaks and 
acts through the means of His own ordering. It is well known 
that the Churches which look to the Reformation have said 
the Word and the Sacraments,' while those which have called 
themselves Catholic have placed the order rather, the Sacra- 
ments and the Word. The Reformed tendency is to think of 
the Sacraments as confirming the Word; the Tridentine is to 

1 So, for example, P. T. Forsyth, The Church and the Sacraments, p. 184, 
writes: ‘* The sacrament of the Word is that which gives value to all other 
sacraments, They are not ends, they are but means to that grace.” T. E. Peck, 
Notes on Ecclesiology (1892), p. 48, says: “* The voice of God is the Word; 
the faith of men is about the word; their life and obedience is the fruit of the 
word; the order of the church is from the word; the sacraments are the seals 
and appendices of the word, or a visible word. The word is vexillum, sceptrum, 
lux, norma, et statera.’ And from the noted Lutheran minister of Bavaria, 
Herman von Bezzel, we may quote: ‘* The Word has been the first and will 
remain the first. It does not say, ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
sacraments shall not pass away’; but it says, ‘But my words shall not pass 
away. ...’ The Word is the primary thing. The Word was before sacrament 


and exists without sacrament, and will exist hereafter’ (cited by Barth, The 
Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 79). 
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regard the Word as preparatory for the real infusion of grace 
by the Sacraments. 

Current studies are finding baptism mentioned or implied in 
more places in the New Testament than was formerly realized. 
This calls for a fuller consideration of the meaning and impor- 
tance of the Sacrament of initiation, particularly on the part 
of those who share the Evangelical tradition. On the other 
hand, this recent research may easily lead to statements which 
fail to give the Word that significance which it has in the 
primitive Church. 

The final draft of the Faith and Order Section, accepted by 
the Second Assembly of the World Council at Evanston, 
declared: 


He has given the Scriptures, the preaching of the Word, Baptism 
and Eucharist by which the Church proclaims the forgiveness of sins 
and by which, in the power of the Holy Spirit, faith is quickened 
and nourished. 

If this complex sentence be read as asserting for both the 
preaching of the Word and Baptism the proclamation of for- 
giveness and the quickening of faith by the Spirit, then each of 
these media of God’s gracious ordering receives its due Scrip- 
tural meed of honour. On the other hand, if the sentence be so 
divided as to spell out a doctrine that the preaching of the Word 
offers to men forgiveness while the Holy Spirit is bestowed in 
Baptism only,' it will run counter to 1 Corinthians i. 17-ii. 5. 
This article is an assertion that God ministers the Spirit and 
thereby incorporates believers into Christ and His saving work 
as truly by the Word as by the Sacraments. 

It has been properly pointed out? that each of the Gospels 
was written, not only after Easter but also after Pentecost. The 
prophecy of John the Baptist that the Messiah would baptize 
with the Holy Spirit, preserved in each Gospel (Mark i. 8; 
Matt. iii. 11; Luke iii. 16; John i. 33), indicates that each was 
written with the Pentecostal fulfilment of the promise fresh in 
the minds of the several writers. At His own baptism the Spirit 
in the form of a dove came upon the Messiah. | Jesus inter- 


1 In the preliminary draft presented to the Section on Faith and Order at 
Evanston, No. 37a, it was twice asserted that the Holy Spirit was bestowed in 
Baptism, p. 3 (d), p. 6 (a). As to the Word, that draft said: “* the Word of God 
through preaching makes known and offers to men forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion by God.” 


4 By Professor Floyd V. Filson, The New Testament Against Its Environment. 
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preted this gift and the subsequent leadership of the Spirit 
(Luke iii. 22; iv. 1, 14, 18-21) as meaning the fulfilment in 
Him of the prophecy of Isaiah: “‘ The Spirit of the Lorp is 
upon Me, because He has anointed Me to preach the gospel to 
the poor.” 

Accordingly, like His forerunner, Jesus came preaching the 
gospel of God (Mark i. 14-15), evangelizing, preaching the 
good tidings of the Kingdom of God (Luke iv. 43; viii. 1; 
xvi. 16). In the parable of the sower, the seed of the Kingdom 
of God is the Word (Luke viii. 10-11). Jesus refused to allow 
even His ministry of healing to deflect Him from His mission 
of preaching in other towns also (Mark i. 38). 

In His own teaching there was not only the public address to 
the multitudes but as well the private exposition of the parables 
to Jesus’ disciples (Mark iv. 10f.; Matt. xiii. 10f.; Luke 
viii. 9 f.) and special instruction to them for their ministry in 
His Name (Mark vi. 7 f.; Matt. ix. 36f.; Luke ix. 1 f.). This 
fact, as well as the common prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Passover Feast culminating in the Last Supper with its appro- 
priate psalms, support the conclusion that our Lord and His 
disciples were, at times, a distinct group with their own common 
worship. 

Those who came into this inner fellowship of the New Israel 
gathered about her King-Messiah, even when that King was 
living the life of a servant-subject, were brought in by the 
revelation of the glory of the Messiah made to them by the 
Father (Matt. xvi. 13-18; xi. 25). The gracious heavenly 
Father is more ready to give the Spirit to those who ask Him 
than any earthly parent is to give food to his hungry child 
(Luke xi. 13). And as the revelation by the Father of the Son 
and by the Son of the Father is in fact God’s saving self-revela- 
tion to men, Jesus opens the door of this abiding fellowship in 
oft-reiterated invitation: 


Hither to Me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden! And J will 
give you rest (Matt. xi. 25-30; cf. Luke x. 21-22). 


The Gospels record the commission to the disciples to preach 
the Kingdom of God (Matt. ix. 7; Luke ix. 2; x. 9; cf. Mark 
vi. 7-12) and the promise that “* where two or three are gathered 
together in My Name, there am I in the midst ” (Matt. xvii. 20). 
This gospel of the Kingdom is to be preached in all the world 
for a witness unto all nations (Matt. xxiv. 14); and though 
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heaven and earth are to pass away, Jesus’ words shall not pass 
away (Matt. xxiv. 35). When Mary sat at Jesus’ feet and heard 
His Word, she chose the one thing needful (Luke x. 42). That 
Word prepared her to anoint Him for His burial (Mark xiv. 
8-9). The risen Jesus promised to be with His disciples as they 
taught the nations all things He had commanded them (Matt. 
xxviii. 19-20) and authorized them to preach repentance and 
remission of sins in His Name (Luke xxiv. 47). 


In the Fourth Gospel there is a tremendous emphasis upon 
the Word and the duty of hearing. Our Lord speaks not of 
Himself, rather He gives the words the Father gave Him 
(xvii. 7,8; xiv. 24,31; xii. 48-50; vii. 16-17; v. 36-38). Thus 
His words are spirit and they are life (vi. 63); yea, He has the 
words of the life of the coming age (vi. 68). To hear His words 
and believe on the One Who sent the Messiah is to have the 
life of the age to come (v. 24; xvii. 3). Even the dead shall hear 
the Voice of the Son of God and live (v. 25). Those who are of 
the truth hear His Voice (xviii. 37), and His sheep hear His 
Voice and follow Him (x. 27, 4, 16). Later disciples are to 
believe on Christ through the word of the first disciples 
(xvii. 20). 

Now this obedient hearing, believing, following comes as the 
Father teaches them and draws them (vi. 44-45; cf. xii. 32). 
As Jesus expounds the gospel, He insists that Nicodemus must 
be born of the Spirit in order to see or to enter the Kingdom of 
God (iii. 3, 5). The Spirit of truth, the Comforter, is given the 
disciples to testify of Christ, to convict the world of sin, of 
righteousness and of judgment, to lead into all truth, particu- 
larly that which glorifies Christ (xiv. 16, 17, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 
7-14). When the risen Lord sends out the disciples even as the 
Father has sent Him, He accompanies the commission with the 
gift of the Holy Spirit (xx. 21-22). 


According to Acts, the apostles received power after that the 
Holy Spirit came upon them that they might be Jesus’ witnesses 
(i. 8). Thus, they gave themselves to the ministry of the Word 
(vi. 4), ceasing not to teach and preach Jesus Christ (v. 42). It 
is in the power of the Spirit that they preach (ii. 4, 11, 17, 18; 
iv. 31), and as they speak the Holy Spirit falls on those who hear 
the word (x. 44; xv. 7-9). The Lord opened the heart of Lydia 
when she attended to the things spoken of Paul (xvi. 14). 
Similarly, God used the preaching of the Word to bring men to 
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faith in Antioch in Pisidia (xiii. 14-49), in Thessalonica (xvii. 
2-4) and in Beroea (xvii. 11-12). 

The word of the Old Testament prophets had its fulfilment 
in the sufferings of Christ and the glory that followed as these 
things were preached by the Apostles with the Holy Spirit sent 
down from heaven—which things angels desire to look into 
(1 Peter i. 10-12). And by this preached Word of God 
believers are born again not of corruptible, but of incorruptible 
seed (i. 23, 25). James calls on his readers to receive the im- 
planted word which is able to save their souls (i. 21; cf. i. 18). 
The Hebrews are exhorted to remember those that spake unto 
them the Word of God (xiii. 7), for there is no escape if we 
neglect the great salvation that was spoken first by the Lord 
and confirmed by them that heard, God also bearing them 
witness with signs, wonders, miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Spirit (ii. 4). As in Hebrews the Word is sharper than any 
two-edged sword, and in Ephesians the proclaimed Word is the 
sword of the Spirit, so in Revelation the sword with which the 
heavenly Lord rules is the sword which comes out of His mouth 
(i. 16; xix. 15). 

Paul reminded the Thessalonians that the gospel came unto 
them not in word but in power and in the Holy Spirit; there- 
fore it came in much assurance and in great effectiveness 
(1 Thess. i. 5-11). They received the apostolic message as “ the 
Word of God which also works in you that believe ” (ii. 13). 
The Galatians received the Spirit by the hearing of faith, not 
by the works of the law (iii. 2, 5, 14). As Paul preached the 
Word of the Cross in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 
it became the wisdom of God and the power of God to those 
who believed so that their faith stood not in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God (1 Cor. i. 17-ii. 5). 

The Word of faith which “ we” preach to the Romans is 
nigh them, in their mouths and in their hearts, for faith comes 
by hearing and hearing by the Word of Christ (Rom. x. 8, 17). 
The Word of truth is the gospel of salvation, the preached 
Word is the sword of the Spirit (Eph. i. 13; vi. 17).1_ God has 


1 §. F. D. Salmond, commenting on Eph. vi. 17, translates, “ the spoken 
Word, the preached Gospel” (The Expositor’s Greek Testament, in loco). J. 
Armitage Robinson in his Commentary on Ephesians understands here the 
Word of God as uttered by the Christians; while Beare in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, x. 743-744, aptly suggests: “‘ the sword which is the property of the 
Spirit”, ‘‘ the sword which the Spirit Himself wields ”, “* the word which God 
gives us to speak.” 
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manifested His Word through preaching (Tit. i. 3), and as Paul 
passes off the scene, his commission to Timothy to carry on is 
phrased in these syllables: PREACH THE WORD. 

We thus conclude that our Lord Jesus Christ accompanies 
with His Spirit the faithful proclamation of His Word. In this 
way faith comes by hearing the Word of Christ, sinners are 
saved, the sheep are called by the Shepherd into the fold. As 
the Spirit uses this ministry of the Word, believers participate 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Luke xxiv. 46-47; Acts xvi. 31, 32; 
x. 36; xi. 20; Rom. i. 3; 1 Cor. ii. 2; iii. 11; 1 Tim. i. 15); in 
Christ crucified (1 Cor. i. 23; ii. 2; xv. 3; 2 Cor. v. 18-21; 
Gal. iii. 1; 1 Peter i. 11-12; ii. 24); risen (Rom. x. 9; 1 Thess. 
i. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 4f.; 2 Tim. ii. 8; Acts iv. 33); interceding 
(John xvii. 20; Rom. viii. 34; Heb. vii. 25; 1 John ii. 1); 
reigning (Acts ii. 32-33; v. 31-32; 1 Cor. xii. 3b), and coming 
in glory (1 Cor. i. 6-9; 1 Thess. i. 10; iv. 15f.; 2 Thess. 
i. 9-10; Tit. ii. 12-13). 

For “ of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, Who is made unto us 
wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption, as it is written, He that glories, in the Lord let 
him glory ” (1 Cor. i. 30). 

If this article be put into thesis form it could run thus: 


Gop has dealt with His people in sundry ways. In the 
course of these dealings He has continually spoken His word 
to them, first through the Prophets, finally in His Son, there- 
after by the teaching and preaching of Jesus Christ—crucified, 
risen, ascended, interceding, returning (Hebrews, 1 Corinthians). 
The Father revealed Himself in His grace and truth, by speaking 
His eternal Word to men in Jesus Christ (John i). The Messiah 
carried on His ministry as a wandering teacher, preaching the 
gospel of God’s reign of grace (Mark i. 14-15). The ascended 
Lord is the Evangelist, preaching to those near and far, peace 
with God and man (Eph. ii. 17). The Good Shepherd calls 
the sheep of His flock by name, and being effectually called 
they participate in Him and in His salvation (John x. 1-30). 
This call is sounded forth by the proclamation of the Word, 
and is made effectual by the inward working of the Holy Spirit 
in the hearts of the hearers (Acts, especially x. 44; xvi. 14). 


Columbia Theological Seminary, W. CHILDS ROBINSON. 
Decatur, Georgia. 
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A PROBLEM IN DEUTERONOMY 


In the tenth chapter of Deuteronomy there are two verses which 
have puzzled all the commentators. 

In chapters ix and x Moses recalls his experiences at Horeb, 
how the people had made them a golden calf (ix. 16), and in 
consequence how “the LorRD was very angry with Aaron to 
have destroyed him: and I prayed for Aaron also the same 
time ” (ix. 20). He next recounts how he made the ark and 
prepared new tables, and adds: “ And I turned myself and 
came down from the mount, and put the tables in the ark which 
I had made; and there they be, as the Lorp commanded me” 
(x. 5). Then comes a sudden break, for in verses 6 and 7 we 
read: ‘‘ And the children of Israel journeyed from Beeroth- 
bene-Jaakan to Moserah; there Aaron died; and there he was 
buried; and Eleazar his son ministered in the priest’s office in 
his stead. From thence they journeyed unto Gudgodah, and 
from Gudgodah to Jotbathah, a land of brooks of water” 
(R.V.). 

The names of the four places are doubtless the same as are 
found in Num. xxxiii. 31 f. in the list of camping places which 
“* Moses wrote” (verse 1), but which modern critics attribute 
to P. The places there are spelled differently, given in a different 
order and attended with less detail. S. R. Driver says that “ the 
discrepancy is conclusive against its [i.e. Deut. x. 6-8] having 
borrowed from P.”? With Wellhausen, he thinks it may have 
been “ part of E which survived independently ”, and adds that 
it may have been inserted to illustrate “* the manner in which the 
priestly duties were provided for after Aaron’s death.” 

He regards verses 8 and 9, “At that time the LorD separated 
the tribe of Levi . . . as the LorD thy God spake unto him ”’, as 
a parenthesis, but as a “ genuine continuation of the discourse 
of Moses ”’, the first person being resumed in verse 10. 

Several difficulties beset this hypothesis. 

In the first place, it regards chapters v-xi as the free com- 
position of the “‘ Deuteronomist ”, the seventh-century author 
of Deuteronomy, who was dependent on the JE narrative for 
his material, that of P belonging to a much later date. On this 
reckoning the author must have imagined that Moses “ made 
an ark of shittim wood ” (x. 3), for that is not found in JE, 
though it is in P; and also that he “ prayed for Aaron at that 


1 Deuteronomy (1.C.C.), p. 119. 
B 
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time ” (ix. 20), which is neither in JE nor in P. But no one 
would dispute the imaginative power of an author of this 
discourse, if he lived in the reign of Manasseh! 

Hertz in his commentary makes the attractive suggestion 
that the insertion of verses 6 and 7 was made by Moses himself 
when he came to write down the discourse which he had first 
delivered. An analogy is supplied by the tradition that 
Muhammad occasionally added glosses when recording his 
spoken words. 

We venture, with much diffidence, to suggest another possible 
solution. 

There is evidence in Deut. xxxiii. 1, ““ And this is the blessing, 
wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel 
before his death’’, and in the account of Moses’ death in 
chapter xxxiv, that after that event we have another hand, 
besides that of Moses, in the compilation of the book. It seems 
reasonable to attribute the opening verses (i. 1-3), telling where 
and when “ Moses’ spake” the words, to the same person, 
whom for convenience we may call the narrator. If his narra- 
tive be true, he appears as a survivor of Moses, who had 
accompanied him on his journeys. 

Let us now look more closely at the four names as they 
occur in Deut. x. 6 f. and in Num. xxxiii. 

Bene-jaakan and Jotbath(ah) occasion no difficulty for they 
are given in the same order. But the new information in 
Deuteronomy regarding the supplies of water is of supreme 
interest. For in Deuteronomy Bene-jaakan is replaced by 
Beeroth (“ wells”) bene-jaakan; therefore Bene-jaakan or 
“sons of Jaakan ” (A.V.) is not strictly a name, but a statement 
that the camping ground was an oasis where wells had been dug 
by the sons of Jaakan. In 1 Chron. i. 38, 42, one Jaakan appears 
among the descendants of Seir; if he be the same, then the 
wells might be not far from Mount Seir, i.e. on the border 
of Edom. 

The narrator in Deuteronomy also informs us that Jotbath 
was a “ land of brooks (nachal) of water”. Now, from Num. 
Xxxiii. 33, 36, it is clear that the Israelites had reached the 
mountainous country near Kadesh, where mountain streams 
were comparatively plentiful. The two accounts so far confirm 
one another. 

Over and above their confirmation of the previous narrative, 
we observe that these additions are such as would proceed most 
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naturally from one of Moses’ companions, who would. be 
deeply interested in marking camping places where the flocks 
could be watered. It has another value, for it suggests that 
these two places might, on this account, be visited more than 
once. This would render any variation of order immaterial. 

Gudgod(ah) is written Hor-haggidgad in Numbers. The 
LXX< translates this 1d dpos Tady45, “* the mountain Gadgad ”’; 
or it might possibly mean the Gadgad near Mount Hor. 

The fourth of these words is Moserah, which means “ chastise- 
ment” or “punishment”. Elsewhere in Deuteronomy we 
have names which are rather those of events than of places, 
whilst denoting the place and time of those events, such as 
Massah (“ tempting”, vi. 16), Taberah (“ burning”, ix. 22; 
cf. Num. xi. 1-5), and Meribah (“ striving”, xxxii. 51; cf. 
Num. xx. 13). It is therefore possible that Moserah is of the 
same class, and this is rendered probable by its appearance in 
Numbers in the plural, Moseroth (“chastisements”’). It 
becomes certain by the addition of the words in Deut. 
x. 6, “there Aaron died”; Aaron’s death is regarded as a 
“* chastisement ”’. 

There is therefore no “ discrepancy ” between this and Num. 
xx. 28 (cf. Deut. xxxii. 50 f.), where the scene of Aaron’s death 
is placed in Mount Hor. Instead, the word “ chastisement ” 
is explained by Deut. xxxii. 51, which says that Aaron’s death 
was “‘ because ye trespassed against me”. Elsewhere Moses 
attributes his own exclusion from the land to the fact that “ the 
LoRD was angry with me” (Deut. i. 37; cf. iii. 26); but he 
realizes that Joshua is to succeed him as leader, just as in 
Deut. x. 6 it is stated that Eleazar was to succeed his father 
Aaron “ in the priest’s office ”’. 

These facts, taken together, point to the person who made 
this insertion being one who had been present at the events 
described, and who had a special interest in the death of Aaron 
and in the succession of Eleazar to his office. Could it have been 
Eleazar himself? 

In Deut. xxxi. 9 we read that “‘ Moses wrote this law and 
delivered it unto the priests the sons of Levi”. If this be true, 
the written law passed into the custody of Eleazar. Jewish 
tradition ascribed to Joshua the last chapter of Deuteronomy, 
which records the death of Moses. Yet, when we reach verse 9, 
the words seem to proceed rather from one of Joshua’s friends, 
for they read: “‘ And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the 
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spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands upon him, and 
the children of Israel hearkened unto him.” Who would be 
more likely to add this comment than Eleazar, his comrade, 
who was standing by when Moses commissioned him (Num. 
xxvii. 18 f.), who shared with him in the leadership of the 
people, and survived him (Josh. xxiv. 31-33)? 

It has long been the fashion to treat the legislation of Deuter- 
onomy as the product of the seventh century, and much of the 
rest of the book as later still. Were the facts treated with greater 
respect, it would be seen that they can be quite well accounted 
for as contemporary records. 


London. G. T. MANLEY. 
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THE SONG OF SOLOMON IN PASTORAL TEACHING 


“The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s”’ is the last of the 
five poetical books of the Old Testament in our English Bible, 
an arrangement derived from the Septuagint. The book is one 
of the five smaller rolls which in the Hebrew Bible formed a 
group called the Megilloth, meaning “ rolls ” or “ volumes ”. 
These rolls were probably read in the synagogue on special 
feast days, and for convenience on such occasions, each was 
written on a separate roll. The Song was read on the eighth 
day of the Passover festival, “the book being allegorically 
interpreted with reference to the history of the exodus” 
(Davis’s Bible Dictionary). 

The correct title, ““ The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s,” 
does not indicate a collection of songs but has, rather, a super- 
lative force, like the expressions, “‘ holy of holies ’’, “‘ Lord of 
lords ”, “‘ vanity of vanities’, etc. In other words, it denotes 
that it is a song of the very highest character—a thought which 
must be borne in mind throughout our approach to the book. 
In the Vulgate the title is literally translated, Canticum Canti- 
corum, and so the name Canticles is derived. 


Before the pastor can decide how he is going to make use 
of Canticles he must choose one of the methods of interpreta- 
tion, and there is quite a selection. The choice is not easy. 
Indeed this is one of the main problems of the book. There are 
three leading methods of interpretation—the allegorical, the 
literal and the typical methods. As already noted, the Jews, 
who highly prized the Song, generally regarded it as a spiritual 
allegory. They expounded the Song in terms of Israel’s history, 
showing God’s love for and His dealings with the chosen 
people. Israel stood in a marriage relationship to Jehovah, 
who was married even to the backslider. In the Christian 
Church, we find Origen, a great allegorizer, introducing a 
similar approach to the Song, but his interpretation underwent 
considerable modification, and Christ became the Lover of the 
Church or the individual soul. This became the dominant 
Christian attitude to the book. Thus the page headings in 
our A.V. are significant—‘‘ The mutual love of Christ and 
His Church”; “ The graces of Christ and His Church” and 
“* The Church professes her faith and desire’. That represents 
the allegorical interpretation of the Song. 

On the literal interpretation, the poem is an historical tale, 
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a true story of Solomon’s love for the Shulamite. This view 
was adopted by the majority of the German critics, with varia- 
tions. Professor Edward J. Young, of Westminster Seminary, 
in his excellent Introduction to the Old Testament, states that 
“‘ the Second Council of Constantinople (A.D. 533) condemned 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, not because he questioned the 
canonicity of the Song, but because he held to a literal inter- 
pretation. He regarded it as a mere song of human love, 
written by Solomon upon the occasion of his marriage to the 
daughter of Pharaoh”. Dr. Young continues, “ There is 
certainly an important element of truth in this interpretation 
of Theodore’s. The Song does celebrate the dignity and purity 
of human love. This is a fact which has not always been 
sufficiently stressed. The Song, therefore, is didactic and moral 
in its purpose. It comes to us in this world of sin, where lust 
and passion are on every hand, where fierce temptations assail 
us and try to turn us aside from the God-given standard of 
marriage. And it reminds us, in particularly beautiful fashion, 
how pure and noble true love is”. Dr. Young goes on to 
admit that this does not exhaust the purpose of the book. Its 
very inclusion in the Canon—and in the last analysis, it is God 
who has placed it there, not man—reminds us that God, who 
has placed love in the human heart, is Himself pure. Dr. 
Young writes, ““ In my opinion, we are not warranted in saying 
that the book is a type of Christ. That does not appear to be 
exegetically tenable. But the book does turn one’s eyes to 
Christ. This is certainly shown by the history of interpretation 
in the Christian Church. The book may be regarded as a tacit 
parable. The eye of faith—as it beholds this picture of exalted 
human love—will be reminded of the one Love that is above all 
earthly and human affections—even the love of the Son of God 
for lost humanity’. But to Dr. Young, the Song considered 
in its own bounds, and on the principles of strict exegesis, is 
only a “ picture of exalted human love”. He does not believe 
that the Book is a type of Christ, and therefore cannot accept 
the historic allegorical interpretation. 

The typical interpretation largely harmonizes the allegorical 
and literal approaches to the Song. Thus “ the pure, spon- 
taneous, mutual affection of a great king and an humble maid 
was seen to exemplify the mutual affection between Jehovah and 
His people, and the story was told, not merely because it was 
beautiful, but chiefly because it was typical of this great 
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religious truth ” (Davis’s Dictionary). Thus the Song is made 
analogous to the outstandingly Messianic Psalms, which are 
based to a large extent on the personal experiences of King 
David or Solomon. Those who support either the allegorical 
or typical interpretation are quick to point to the comparison 
made in the New Testament of the mutual love between the 
Church and Christ and that of a bride and a bridegroom 
(Eph. v. 25-33; Rev. xix. 7-9; xxi. 9, etc.). 

There are other problems, too. There is a variety of opinions 
as to the number of speakers, who they are, their relationships 
to one another, and whether the book was a drama or not. 
These subjects are discussed at length in Patrick Fairbairn’s 
Bible Dictionary, in an article by Professor Duncan H. Weir, 
one-time Professor of Hebrew in the University of Glasgow. 
Professor Weir’s article covers over eight and a half pages of 
small type, and will richly repay the careful reader. Professor 
Weir provides a masterly presentation and defence of the 
allegorical interpretation, and he classifies the various exposi- 
tions, which he carefully examines, under two main heads— 
literal and allegorical. We may not accept all that Professor 
Weir asserts, and it is possible that in places he is a little over- 
enthusiastic in finding support for his thesis in the Song, yet 
his effort does present the allegorical position in a thorough, 
scholarly and impressive manner. The modern conservative 
student of Scripture will probably choose between Dr. Young’s 
position and Professor Weir’s. He will not follow the “ higher 
critical ” views. 

Dr. Young says that to hold that the Song is a type of Christ, 
appears to him “to be exegetically” untenable. “In my 
opinion, we are not warranted in saying that the book is a type 
of Christ’, declares this conservative scholar. But Professor 
Weir, having answered the various objections to the allegorical 
method of interpretation, and having duly noted the failure 
of the literalists “‘ to lay bare the group of facts which must, 
according to their hypothesis, form the centre of the poem”’, 
and finding support for the allegorical method from what he 
terms “‘ the mutually destructive views of those who reject it”, 
proceeds to furnish what he describes as “ the positive evidence 
which the poem itself furnishes of its allegorical character ”’. 
Briefly stated his case, based on exegetical grounds, is as follows. 
The names of the leading characters in the poem are Shelomo 
(or Solomon) and Shulammith (or the Shulammite). They come 
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from the same root and correspond in signification. This 
resemblance, he feels, is not accidental; “‘ it must be designed ”’. 
He attaches great significance to the meaning of these names. 
And, in passing, we may note that names often do play a vital 
part in an allegory—compare Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, for 
example. The Hebrews did attach great significance to the 
meanings of names, and we are inclined to overlook this in 
reading our English translation. In chap. i. 3 of the Song, 
direct reference to one of the names is niade—“ Because of the 
savour of thy good ointments thy name is as ointment poured 
forth, therefore do the virgins love thee’. The name Shelomo 
means peaceful, peacegiver. Solomon was a man of peace, 
unlike his father, and the spreading abroad of peace has been 
compared to the pouring out of the sweet ointment which 
** maketh the face to shine”. In Ps. cxxxiii, we read of brotherly 
unity, peace, and how it is like “ the precious ointment upon 
the head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard: 
that went down to the skirts of his garments”. In chap. 
viii. 10 of the Song, Shulammith seems to explain her own name, 
describing herself as one who has found peace (shalom). The 
name Shulammith is not found in the earlier parts of the Song, 
but only towards the close, chap. vi. 13, “ after her union with 
Shelomo has been perfected, and she has found peace in his 
love”. Here, Professor Weir compares John xvi. 33, where we 
read: “‘ These things I have spoken upon you, that in me ye 
might have peace.” 

Thus the conclusion is reached that the names Shelomo and 
Shulammith are employed significantly as Peace-giver and 
Peace-receiver. If Professor Weir is right in his contention, he 
has partly succeeded in establishing the allegorical interpre- 
tation on strictly exegetical grounds, despite the dictum of 
Professor Young that the allegorical approach is exegetically 
untenable. Professor Weir refers to the argument, supported 
by the Septuagint, that the name Shulammith is equivalent to 
Shunammith or Shunammite, i.e., inhabitant of Shunem (cf. 
1 Kings i. 3, etc.), but he states that “ there can be no question 
that Shulammith is the right reading ”’, and that “ we have no 
evidence that Shunem was also called Shulem by the ancient 
Hebrews”. He thinks that the connection between Shulammith 
and Salem, the old name for Jerusalem, a view favoured by the 
older expositors, is more probable, the two words coming 
from the same root. 
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The name given to the bride is not Shelomith, the feminine 
form of Shelomo, but Shulammith, which, says Professor Weir, 
“‘ does not appear to be a proper noun at all, but a common 
noun formed from the Pual conjugation shullam, and having 
the passive signification of a reconciled one—from which we gain 
a clear view of the spiritual relation of Shelomo and Shulammith.” 
Throughout, Shelomo is the peace-giver: his bride is, to begin 
with, a peace-seeker and finally a peace-finder. ‘“* Further, 
Shulammith is described by the poet as dwelling in the wilder- 
ness, and brought up from thence by her beloved, chap. iii. 6; 
viii. 5. Everyone familiar with the Scriptures,” he maintains, 
“must be aware that this is one of the most common figures 
employed by the sacred writers to describe a state of affliction. 
Compare especially Rev. xii. 6 and Hos. ii. 14-16, in which 
last passage there is a contrast between the wilderness and the 
vineyard which strikingly illustrates the descriptions of this 
Song”. Professor Weir attaches much importance to this 
passage in Hosea, stating that it throws very great light on the 
Song, and is “ in fact a summary of it’. The passage in Hosea 
reads: “* Therefore, behold, I will allure her, and bring her into 
the wilderness, and speak comfortably unto her. And I will 
give her her vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor 
for a door of hope: and she shall sing there, as in the days of 
her youth, and as in the day when she came up out of the land 
of Egypt. And it shall be at that day, saith the Lorp, that 
thou shalt call me Jshi (my Husband); and shalt call me no 
more Baali (my Lord).” Turning to the Song, we find that at 
the commencement Shulammith is represented as driven out 
of her vineyard into the wilderness. And at the close the 
picture shows her coming up from the wilderness leaning upon 
her beloved (viii. 5) and taking possession of the vineyard she 
had lost (viii. 12), sitting in her gardens with great joy and peace 
(viii. 13, 14). Professor Weir then appeals to passages which, 
he claims, support “ the internal evidence for the allegorical 
interpretation ”, including Ps. xlv, which is said to be the key 
to the Song—the points of similarity are striking—and which 
is applied to Christ by the Holy Spirit in Heb. i. 8. Matthew 
Henry, who declares the Song to be an allegory, argues that 
as Ps. xlv is a key to it, and that Psalm is applied to Christ, we 
ought, therefore, to apply the Song in a similar fashion. Not all 
would admit that Ps. xlv. is a “ key” to the Song. Professor 
Weir sums up his position as follows, “Shelomo is the 
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peace-bestower. It is in his love that Shulammith finds peace. 
He may be regarded, therefore, either as the representative of 
Jehovah, the Covenant-God and King of Israel, or as a type 
of the Messiah, the Prince of peace. There is no reason that 
we should give an exclusive preference to one or other of these 
expositions. For an allegorical representation, like a prophetic 
word, may have more than one form of realization or fulfilment. 
And so, too, of Shulammith. She may be regarded as the 
representative of the Church, or of the individual soul which 
seeks and finds rest in Christ. If we have any preference for 
the former view, it is only because it seems to be more in 
harmony with the national character of the dispensation under 
which the Song of Songs was written, and by the principles of 
which we must to a certain extent be guided in its interpreta- 
tion”. Dealing with the form of the Song, Professor Weir 
describes it as “‘ simply a descriptive nuptial song or poem ”. 
He deals, too, with the objection of Dr. Davidson, who, in his 
Introduction to the Old Testament, refers to the bridegroom’s 
praise of his bride in chap. iv of the Song and says: “ The 
following language supposed by the allegorical interpreters to 
be spoken by Jehovah to Israel, or by Christ to His Church, 
appears to us indecorous and irreverent on that hypothesis.” 
And Professor Weir replies: “‘ No judicious interpreter ever 
supposed the language in question to be ‘ spoken by Jehovah to 
Israel, or by Christ to His Church’. All that is meant is that 
Jehovah does love His Church, and thinks her most beautiful 
and precious. The language quoted is to be regarded not as 
the expression which Jehovah gives to these feelings, for if it 
were, the poem would not be an allegory at all; but as the 
expression of corresponding feelings, glowing in the breast of 
a human lover.” 

Professor Weir finds support for the allegorical approach 
in Professor E. W. Hengstenberg, the great conservative German 
scholar. Calvin, in his comments on Ps. xlv, takes pains to 
show how Solomon in his grace and beauty was a type of Christ. 
And he sees in the psalm a primary application to Solomon. 
The translator’s note to his comments on verse 6, however, 
rightly points out that Solomon is not a type of Christ in all 
things, and asserts that the psalm “ applies exclusively to the 
Messiah, and to the mystical union between him and his 
Church; set forth in an allegory borrowed from the manners 
of an Eastern court, and under the image of conjugal love, he 
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being represented as the bridegroom, and the Church as his 
bride”. This is a much more satisfactory view of Ps. xlv and 
forms an interesting commentary on the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Song. 


But Dr. Young maintains, rightly enough, that “ there is a 
distinction between allegorical interpretation and the inter- 
pretation of allegory”. Then he goes on to say: “ There is no 
justification for allegorical interpretation unless there is first 
of all an allegory to be interpreted, and there is no evidence 
to show that the Song of Solomon is an allegory. In other 
words, the arguments generally used to support the allegorical 
interpretation are really irrelevant ” (ibid.). If Professor Weir’s 
statement on the names employed in the Song is correct, then 
he has gone a long way towards producing evidence to show 
that the Song is an allegory, in which case, the other arguments 
could not be disposed of as irrelevant. And it is interesting 
to notice that Professor Weir deals with this very objection 
which Professor Young urges. He admits that the objection 
is not without weight, and that it is only on closer study that 
the allegorical character of the book is detected. He does not, 
however, yield to the theory that “every allegory must con- 
tain within it—in its composition, in its phraseology—some 
decisive evidence that it is an allegory”. Indeed he feels that 
the most perfect type is veiled by the allegorical in its entire 
composition. He cites several of our Lord’s parables which 
contain no internal evidence that they are parables, as, for 
example, the parable of the prodigal son, which has some points 
of resemblance to the Song of Songs. Their parabolic character, 
he says, is established by their adjuncts—the character of the 
One who uttered them, the circumstances in which they were 
spoken, etc.—and not by anything in them. So the Song comes 
to us in the Sacred Writings and from an age in which it was 
“* usual to represent and portray the spiritual and heavenly by 
carnal and earthly symbols ”’. 


Even if one hesitates to affirm dogmatically that the Song is 
an allegory, one should also hesitate to state dogmatically that 
it is not an allegory. Professor Young is undoubtedly handi- 
capped by lack of space. His splendid Introduction to the 
Old Testament is all too brief, and he could not possibly do his 
case justice in the brief space devoted to the Song. Even 
Professor Weir in his lengthy study contents himself with 
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examples. It is hardly surprising, therefore, if the reader turns 
from Young to Weir, only to find himself more impressed by 
the latter. No doubt Dr. Young could say a great deal more in 
defence of his position. | He makes no reference to Professor 
Weir’s article in Fairbairn’s Dictionary, nor is it listed in the 
special literature on the Song given at the end of Dr. Young’s 
chapter on it. He does mention Hengstenberg and Keil as 
supporters of the Christian allegorical method. 


As far as Dr. Young’s treatment goes, one will hardly dispute 
it—that is in its positive survey of the Song. And we agree 
that the great lessons taught by the Song on “ the dignity and 
purity of human love ” are not stressed as they should be. We 
are indebted to Dr. Young for bringing that truth to the fore. 
To state, however, that “ we are not warranted in saying that 
the book is a type of Christ”, even although qualified by the 
words “in my opinion”, seems tantamount to saying that 
the allegorical method is completely wrong and without any 
support. To Dr. Young, the allegorical method is not 
“* exegetically tenable”. He makes his position quite clear. But 
he allows that the book “* may be regarded as a tacit parable ”’. 
It “ reminds ” us of the love of Christ. 


Before the pastor can preach on a verse from Canticles on 
the lines of strict exegesis, or use it exegetically in the pulpit, 
he must make up his mind whether he is going to regard the 
Song with Dr. Young as a “ picture of exalted human love ” 
which may remind Christians of Christ’s love, or view the love 
of Christ, with Professor Weir and the rest, as already set 
forth in it. If Dr. Young is right, then the page-headings in 
our English Bibles are wrong, and many sermons preached in 
the past on such verses as “‘ I am my beloved’s, and my beloved 
is mine”, “ Behold, thou art fair, my love’, “ He is altogether 
lovely ’’, etc., may have been on rather shaky ground from the 
strictly exegetical point of view. On Dr. Young’s view, it 
would seem almost essential to restrict the usage of the Song 
in the pulpit to its original meaning and message—although 
the preacher could always point to things of which the book 
reminded Christians. But he would not be justified in taking 
it as a type of Christ. On the other hand, if the Christian 
minister decides to follow in the footsteps of men like Matthew 
Henry or C. H. Spurgeon in the pulpit, and accept the position 
outlined in Fairbairn’s Dictionary, he can include all that is 
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positive in Dr. Young’s thesis, and go a great deal further with 
the actual text, interpreting by the rest of Scripture, as he would 
in the case of a psalm. 

Great wisdom is required in making use of the Song, which- 
ever view we adopt. The Jewish doctors advised their young 
people not to read it till they were thirty years old, “‘ lest by the 
abuse of that which is most pure and sacred the flames of lust 
should be kindled with fire from heaven, which is intended for 
the altar only” (M. Henry). But the preacher should rever- 
ently approach this portion of God’s Word, praying for 
guidance, seeking its inner message, laying its lessons to heart, 
and breaking them to the people, sometimes in passing, as it 
were, at others by actually preaching on a verse, phrase or 
passage in the Book. Matthew Henry gives us a final warning 
and encouragement: “‘ When we apply ourselves to the study 
of this book we must not only, with Moses and Joshua, put 
off our shoe from off our foot, and even forget that we have 
bodies, because the place where we stand is holy ground, but 
we must, with John, come up hither, must spread our wings, 
take a noble flight, and soar upwards, till by faith and holy 
love we enter into the holiest, for this is no other than the house 
of God and this is the gate of heaven” (Introduction to the 
Song). If we approach the book in that spirit, we shall find 
much material with which to encourage and instruct the young 
convert, gladden the aged saint and even invite the uncon- 
verted sinner. On Sabbath, and in the prayer meeting, we 
shall find texts on which to dwell, and rich spices with which to 
beautify and enrich our presentation of the gospel, even when 
our text lies elsewhere. 


Belfast. F. S. LEAHY. 











THE METHOD OF THE WRITER TO THE 
HEBREWS IN USING OLD TESTAMENT 
QUOTATIONS 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is a masterpiece of condensed 
reference, and throws light on our proper attitude to the 
writings of the Old Testament. The quotations found in it, and 
the manner in which they are used, reveal the author to have 
been to a peculiar degree a man of full mind, and one capable 
of grasping an intricate sequence of events. At first sight it 
might seem that his quotations from the Old Testament have 
only a superficial verbal allusion to some leading word like 
“Son” or “ Father” or “ angel”, and to be strung out in a 
series by way of argumentative repetition; but closer considera- 
tion of them will show that, so far from being “ proof-texts ” 
only, they are used as clues or hints to some extended historical 
situation in the Old Testament with an important bearing on 
the general argument of the epistle. This literary device—of 
securing maximum of meaning with economy of word—is in 
keeping with the studied structure of the book and the author’s 
rich verbal handling of his material. 


The ir.itial impulse that led him to these fruitful trains of 
thought seems to have come from close reflection upon the 
language of the Psalms, from which book many of his quota- 
tions are taken. He likewise frequently quotes the book of 
Genesis, but—and here is the point—he reaches Genesis 
through the Psalms. Moreover, this pattern of research is 
followed also when quoting from other books in the Old 
Testament. An interpretative utterance from the prophets is 
made to serve as an index to earlier historical writings, which 
thereupon are expounded from that new angle. His range of 
reference, too, is remarkable, though like a wise author he con- 
fines himself for the most part to one or two specific books, 
notably, as already mentioned, that of Genesis. He is, as he 
tells us, writing “ in few words ” (xiii. 22), and will not weaken 
what he has to say by over-diffusion. In other words, though 
he could say much more, he prefers not to labour the point 
and weary his readers! Nevertheless, in spite of himself, 
copious allusive references peep out here and there, and his 
eleventh chapter shows that he had in mind the whole scope 
of the Old Testament, including the books of the prophets, 
from which (elsewhere) he quotes only sparingly: he even 
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takes an oblique glance in the direction of the times of the 
Maccabees. A further strand in the pattern is the way in which, 
by such reference, he skilfully introduces Old Testament 
messianic persons into his thesis, sometimes openly, sometimes 
in more veiled fashion, as we shall see later. 

It might be well at this point to enumerate some of these 
quotations that serve to introduce historical scenes from earlier 
Scriptures. 

Thou art my Son; 

This day have I begotten thee (Ps. ii. 7, quoted Heb. i. 5). 
While undoubtedly messianic, as the parallel quotation in 
Acts xiii. 33 proves, the Psalm itself is coloured by David’s own 
history in the conquest of Zion and the subduing of the nations 
round about Israel. Being so, it points us back to the histories 
of the books of Samuel, and at the same time becomes an apt 
prophecy of messianic rule. 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; 

A sceptre of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 

Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness: 

Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 

With the oil of gladness above thy fellows (Ps. xlv. 6f., quoted 

Heb. i. 8 f.). 

The fit interpretation of the Psalm as messianic does not 
exclude an original historical circumstance which led to its 
being composed. What that contemporary event was we are 
not told, but the Psalm clearly bears the marks of some specific 
occasion. The precise geographical reference and other allusive 
clauses are not mere literary ornament. But the august form 
of address in verse 6 to the Subject of the Psalm, “‘ Thy throne, 
O God,” makes it applicable, in a unique sense, to Christ. 
Quotation, however, by the writer to the Hebrews would seem 
to include an intentional, though here indeterminate, historical 
reference (cf. Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6). 

Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth: 

And the heavens are the work of thy hands. 

They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: 

Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment: 

And as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed: 

But thou art the same, 

And thy years shall have no end (Ps. cii. 25-27, quoted Heb. i. 10-12), 
This echoes the opening verses of Genesis, and so refers us to 
the record of the history of creation. Its use in Hebrews widens 

for readers of the epistle the Old Testament background to 
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his argument. Linked here with Christ it implies what is else- 
where plainly declared, that all things were created through Him, 
and that He Himself is the uncreated ever-existing Lorp. 

The Lord saith unto my lord, 

Sit thou at my right hand, 

Until I make thine enemies thy footstool (Ps. cx. 1 f., quoted Heb. i. 13). 
Here again King David recognizes that his own office and con- 
quests only pointed forward—as his “last words” show 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1-5)—to a Greater than himself, in whom the 
divine kingship would find true realization. Yet the relation- 
ship implicit in the words “ my lord” gives David’s own 
position an honoured place in Scripture. Putting ourselves 
back into the time when the Psalm was written, we cannot 
now read it without in measure thinking of the whole earlier 
history of David himself. All this wealth of reference, however 
allusively indicated, surely lies behind the quotation. 

At this point it may be objected to by some that such rich 
signification is merely incidental, not the direct outcome of 
intention on the part of the writer. Later quotations, however, 
make it clear that this is not so. In Heb. iii. 7-11, after quoting 
Ps. xcv. 7-11, and resuming it (clause by clause) throughout 
chapters iii and iv, he commences a dissertation thereon by 
going back to the historical incidents in the book of Numbers 
(upon which the Psalm is based), bringing in Joshua also from 
a later period, and going still further back to the institution of 
the Sabbath in Eden, as recorded in the book of Genesis. Here 
is Biblical exposition on a worthy scale! The method here so 
patently followed surely justifies the interpretation given the 
quotations already enumerated. 

Similarly, meditation on the sudden isolated reference in 
Ps. cx. 4 to Melchizedek leads to the discovery of fresh and 
hidden meanings in the account in Genesis. In this instance 
he goes on to quote, in his seventh chapter, the text of the 
historical portion in Genesis, and to follow this by an exposi- 
tion packed with condensed meaning. Moreover, this is no 
haphazard unpremeditated quotation: until he reaches this 
decisive passage in chapter vii, the words “a priest . . . after 
the order of Melchizedek ”’ ring out in succession like a herald’s 
trumpet, in earlier chapters (Heb. v. 6, 10; vi. 20). 

Again, in chapter x, basing his argument on the words of 
Ps. xl. 6-8, he uses this passage to throw light upon the whole 
system of sacrifices under the law, as prescribed in the book of 
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Leviticus: this, if nota strictly historical reference, at least 
looks back to historical ceremonies and would have had 
historical tradition for a Jewish mind. A like method of tracing 
earlier beginnings (recorded in earlier writings) from later 
prophetic utterances is seen in the way in which, after quoting 
in viii. 8 Jeremiah’s promise of a new covenant, he goes on in 
the next chapter to recount in detail the construction and service 
of the tabernacle and the inauguration of the first covenant. 
Still again, after citing Haggai ii. 6, he links up this with the 
circumstances at Sinai when the earth shook at the voice of the 
Lord, again reverting in thought to the writings of the 
Pentateuch. 

The interpretative treatment given the histories from these 
** hints ” in the Psalms (and to a less degree in the Prophets) is 
remarkable, for the deductions so made involve a peculiar 
time-sense. The appeal, “ To-day, if ye will hear his voice” 
(words spoken in David’s day), necessarily implies that all 
previous appeals, if not entire failures, had had at least only a 
partial response, and that even the entrance into the land 
through Joshua only partially fulfilled the promise of entering 
into God’s rest. The “to-day” of the Psalmist had added 
something to the meaning of the previous history. The same 
holds good of the words “ for ever ” in Ps. cx. 4, which supply 
the clue that led to the particular interpretation of the history 
in Genesis. For it is reasonable to assume that it was these 
words “a priest for ever”, taken in conjunction with the 
immediate mention of Melchizedek, that led the writer to 
arrive at the interpretative reasoning that he adopts in expound- 
ing the passage in Genesis. Similarly, the announcement in 
Jeremiah of a “* new ” covenant leads him to infer the abrogation 
of the old. The other quotations used likewise imply, in one 
way or another, the passing of an older dispensation and the 
advent of the messianic age, with all that this connotes. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews avoids abstractions: it deals with 
persons. It introduces, directly, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Mel- 
chizedek, Abraham, Esau, and the great array of names 
catalogued among “ the heroes of faith” in chapter xi. But 
there are others present also in the writer’s mind, and which 
only reveal themselves when the author’s method of quoting 
Scripture is understood. Westcott, in his commentary on the 
Hebrews, adverts to the personal background of some of the 
quotations. For example, he notes how the two quotations 
D 
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found in Heb. i. 5 refer respectively to David as the subduer 
of God’s enemies and to Solomon as the builder of God’s 
house. This economy of reference illustrates the method of 
the writer. It appears again in the quotation from Ps. viii 
(cf. Heb. ii. 5-8), a verse that leads him back to Adam and to 
the whole context of events recorded in the first three chapters 
of Genesis, another instance of reaching Genesis through the 
Psalms. Three Old Testament quotations in Heb. ii. 12-13 
in like manner bring before us King David in other aspects of 
his life, and also the prophet Isaiah with his sign-children. 

Historical situations are proverbially difficult to present in 
adequate condensed summary: here, by a significant reference, 
the reader is made to feel the contemporary force of a continu- 
ous and sometimes complex historical development with which 
he is already familiar in detail, or to the records of which he 
has easy access. The method serves several ends: it avoids 
protracted accounts of events with which the reader is already 
conversant; it subserves the writer’s predilection for using 
historical figures and historical situations for enforcing spiritual 
and religious truth; and it becomes a tacit witness to the 
authority and permanent value of the Old Testament as 
a prolegomenon to the New. Messianic figures, from Adam 
onward, appear in swift succession, and the impression is 
created of a complex and ever-increasing development taking 
place toward the realization of a divine ideal. These messianic 
figures, it is true, each fall short of the ideal, but it is as repre- 
senting some portion of it that they have their prime value in 
Scripture. There are indeed contrasts between them and Christ, 
but these contrasts are not opposed as “ bad ” to “ good ”, but 
as imperfect to perfect. This is implicit in the two opening 
verses of the epistle: the one God speaks throughout. These 
typical persons exhibit in varying degrees different strands in 
the finished pattern, constituent elements in the final synthesis. 
Christ is the sum of them all: but these, in spite of their own 
inadequacy, have value because of their relation to Him. This 
casts a strong light upon the importance of the Old Testament 
for a full Christian theology. 

In all this we see how the author, avoiding the bare recital 
of facts, alludes to them in a manner that gives them moral 
force and spiritual meaning. The books of the Old Testament 
are seen to be interpenetrated by a common purpose, and to 
be linked with those of the New in a final harmony of prophetic 
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fulfilment. This dominating fact should condition our attitude 
to the writings of the Old Testament. Though the forms and 
modes of thought that properly belonged to the dispensations 
in which they are found may have passed away (as the epistle 
itself teaches), it is because they have served their purpose; 
but they still have value for us as records of God’s dealings with 
men throughout the flow of the ages, and to think that we can 
now dispense with them is to deprive ourselves of the means of 
a fuller understanding of the broad scope of God’s overruling 
providence in human history. The epistle moves freely through- 
out the Old Testament, without embarrassment or apology, as 
the natural heritage of Christian faith. It reads distinctively 
Christian blessings into the promises and messianic types of the 
ancient Scriptures, and, while it does not ignore the contrasts, 
sees things rather in comparisons, even if to the disadvantage 
of the earlier age. It traces a texture of leading ideas throughout 
the books of the Old Covenant in a way that presupposes an 
essential unity and leads up to their full consummation in 
the New. 

Modern views of the Old Testament writings often take lower 
ground. The purely secular one, that the Old Testament is 
merely “‘ Jewish history ”, will, of course, be rejected outright 
by all true Christians, and even by thoughtful men, since it 
ignores the self-evident religious character of the book. More- 
over, in the Old Testament histories we do not find that idealistic 
presentation of events to which nationalistic pride is naturally 
disposed, but rather an objective record of failure and decline 
set over against a divine choice and purpose. If we are to take 
the record as it stands, Israel’s hope lay, not in themselves, 
but in God. 

Other interpreters, again, see in the Old Testament man’s 
imperfect search after God, and that only—phases of religious 
knowledge that became outmoded in the light of fuller experi- 
ence. This certainly fastens on much in the Old Testament 
(valid for the time then present) that has passed away or been 
superseded in the New. The Lord’s own words, “It was 
written of old time . . . but I say unto you ” point to some such 
contrast and difference of outlook between the Old and the 
New. But it is altogether a different matter to say that, because 
of this, we may now regard the Old Testament as having no 
authority for faith or conduct, and that the New is our sole 
guide. The elements in the Old Testament which are a 
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stumbling-block to some—the imprecatory Psalms, for instance— 
belonged to a period when God’s law took account of the 
hardness of men’s hearts and framed its government accor- 
dingly. This principle was laid down by the Saviour when He 
spoke of the Mosaic law of divorce as being a modification of 
the original ideal law, and said, “ It was allowed because of the 
hardness of your hearts: it was not so in the beginning.” This 
by no means invalidates the absoluteness of the original ideal, 
but shows that divine revelation takes the form of progressive 
teaching. All such other elements must be interpreted within 
a wider frame of reference that treats the Old Testament as 
a progressive revelation up to the New: they are not to be 
construed apart from that wider frame of reference, but made 
subordinate to it. The links with the New are of greater 
importance than the dispensational differences. In reading 
the Old Testament we must keep a due sense of proportion 
and balance, perceiving that, though there are rudimentary 
elements in it, acceptance of the Old Testament is integral to 
a proper understanding of the New. 


Kirkwall, Orkney. ROBERT RENDALL. 
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THE ADDRESSEES OF THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is generally acknowledged nowadays 
to be a real letter and not a learned treatise. As such it must 
have been addressed to a particular group of people. Besides, 
we often find the pronoun “ you” in it. Who are the people 
thus addressed ? 

It is an observation which anybody can easily make that 
Hebrews contains a very great number of quotations from and 
allusions to the Old Testament. They are even more numerous 
here than in Revelation, which otherwise is said to be the New 
Testament book that has the greatest number of Old Testament 
references—278 in its 404 verses.. It is scarcely to be expected 
that the common Christian was so familiar with his holy book 
as to be able to recognize all these Old Testament allusions. 
How many of us are so familiar with it? At least in my country, 
Sweden, the knowledge of the Bible, especially of the Old 
Testament, is rather scanty, I am sorry to say, particularly 
among the young people. 

Further, some subjects are treated which will likewise give the 
common reader much difficulty. It was certainly so then too, 
when each person did not have his own copy, and when such 
useful works as the Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible did 
not yet exist. We mean the chapters which deal with the law, 
sacrifices, priesthood, Melchizedek, etc. These chapters reflect 
the greatest interest in these subjects and certainly require a 
similar interest on the part of the reader, as well as a deep 
understanding of their inner meaning. Nowhere else do we 
find anything like this in the New Testament. In general, the 
teaching of the apostles did not need to go into these things, 
as may be seen from the epistles of St. Paul. 

With regard to the contents of Hebrews, there is another 
observation which can be made as easily as the one mentioned 
above. Hebrews contains most earnest exhortations to its 
readers, the addressees, to keep their faith in the Lord, the faith 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the Christ. It is very clear that this 
is the crucial point of the letter. Again and again the author 
returns to this theme, looking at it from fresh points of view 
and using different means to drive his arguments home. No- 
where else in the New Testament do we meet such forceful 
language, such earnest warnings. The authors of the other 
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rection from the dead. If so, then it is only natural that the 
Jewish religious authorities were most anxious to win back 
those “ apostates”’ from Judaism and make them renounce 
their new precious faith by all the means at their disposal. 

If the title “‘ To the Hebrews ” is authentic and means what 
it appears to say, then it refers to Jewish Christians. This has 
recently been reaffirmed by Professor William Manson. But 
do we really know of any congregation exclusively consisting 
of Jewish Christians, especially of such Christians as ought to 
be teachers, one and all? And were Jewish Christians in 
general more liable to apostatize than other Christians? 
Nobody will seriously assert this; there is not the slightest 
sign of such a state of affairs in the New Testament, and it 
would be unfair to suggest it. 

The address is indeed a very peculiar thing. If it is to be 
taken as it stands, then it seems to imply a great exaggeration 
and a gross injustice. And if, as we think we have shown, the 
Epistle is directed to former Jewish priests, the question arises 
whether the address is correct at all. It has been pointed out 
in this connection that the Greek word for “ priests ” (especially 
if written rather quickly and indistinctly) is not unlike the Greek 
word for “‘ Hebrews”. Could it possibly be that, very soon 
after the letter was written (with or without the address) and 
sent out into the world on its mission, a copyist mistook the 
correct word “ priests”’ for the word “ Hebrews” (writing 
TIPOX EBPAIOY® instead of TIPO IEPEIZ ), and wrote 
accordingly what we now have in our Bibles as the first copyist 
in the long row of such useful members of the community? 
Anyhow, whoever copied this man simply wrote what he saw 
in his text, perhaps wondering at the curious address, perhaps 
not. And copyist after copyist throughout the centuries did 
the same, not daring to alter the sacred text. But who dare 
alter it now against all the manuscripts—or is there a manu- 
script that reads “To the priests” instead of “To the 
Hebrews”? I myself do not know. 

It is a very insignificant matter, the reader may say. True. 
But the Bible is such an interesting book (to put it no higher) 
that even its smallest details evoke our deepest interest and 
concern. 

For some of the arguments put forward I am deeply indebted 
to the late Professor Karl Bornhauser of Marburg. 


Uppsala. C. SANDEGREN, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE ! 


Dr. RAMM brings a scholarly mind and virile Christian faith, conservative 
and biblical, to bear upon the content of Scripture and the concepts of 
science. He travels old paths. Evangelical scholars seventy years ago 
were on the same traverse. Going was harder then. The undergrowth 
was denser; a jungle of materialistic hypotheses constricted the course of 
faith. Dr. Ramm shows how science itself has opened the canopy over- 
head and cleared the bush from the paths. 

His contribution of greatest value is the emphasis he puts upon reading 
Scripture words aright. Connotation and construction are conjured 
from a reader’s imagination, naive and ill-informed, and often these are 
the causes of apparent conflicts between biblical statements and scientific 
theories. The language of the Bible, says Dr. Ramm, is popular and 
phenomenal. Scripture does not theorize. When the Scripture says 
God created man from the dust of the ground it does not explain the 
process. Yet some would see in the words of Genesis a clay similitude 
of human form into which the Creator breathed the breath of human life; 
at once science opposes the thought. Dr. Ramm goes on to point out 
that Biblical language has another characteristic: it is expressive of the 
cultures and circumstances of the inspired writers. Dr. Ramm illustrates 
this by contrasting the Biblical use of words denoting time, human emo- 
tions, medical practice, measurement and the earth’s features with the 
technical terms of modern physics, psychology, medicine, mensuration 
and geography. 

As apologetic the book is a compendium of old conundrums brought 
up to date. Because it surveys the trackways opened out by antagonists 
seventy years ago its achievement is disappointing. Creation, man’s 
origin, the long day of Joshua, the Virgin Birth, and many similar factual 
problems are discussed in the light of modern astronomy, geology, 
biology, and anthropology. Dr. Ramm’s pages are almost unaware of 
the casus belli of today’s conflict between science and Christian truth. 
The struggle has shifted from the outward to the inward; from what is 
looked at, to the manner of the looking. Can truth be found in any 
other way than by the scientific attitude? The shift in the battle is largely 
due to the development of modern psychology, a discipline of learning 
that lies between the factual observation of natural science and physics 
and the inwardness of modern philosophy and epistemology. Psychology 
is the modern battleground of science and Christian truth and therefore 
of science and Scripture. Dr. Ramm fails to grapple with its problems 
and the fundamental issue of attitudes. All who wish him well and thank 
God for his efforts cannot blink this weakness. As a historical introduc- 
tion to modern apologetic the book is admirable. If he would not leave 
his readers stranded on a firm stepping-stone in mid-stream, he should 
go further. 

The format and the literary style of the book are unjust to its thought. 


1 The Christian View of Science and Scripture. By Bernard Ramm, B.D., 
M.A., Ph.D. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1954. 368pp. $4.00.) 
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The reader has to stodge through the pages. An easy gait is impossible. 
Innumerable captions are constantly pulling up the reader, already badly 
jolted by unexpected intrusions of italicized texts. And where the type 
has a homely boldness, the words are leaden. If concrete nouns and 
active verbs are the secret of fine, masculine writing, Dr. Ramm’s style 
is feminine in the extreme. 1 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. D. R. DENMAN. 


TWO BOOKS ON BRUNNER # 


THESE books are both by conservative scholars and the aim of both is the 
same, namely, an assessment in accordance with the evangelical doctrine 
of Scripture of the basic concepts of Brunner’s theology. The authors 
differ, however, in their method of investigation. It is evident that both 
Dr. Jewett and Dr. Schrotenboer have made a thorough study of Brunner’s 
writings and in doing so have endeavoured to understand and present 
his position fairly. Consequently—allowing them to be men of sense and 
intelligence—they are well fitted to expound and evaluate his theology. 
Dr. Jewett’s book is the less effective of the two because his method 
results in the presentation of Brunner’s thought in a patchwork form; 
expositions of his leading theological concepts are strung together, at 
times somewhat loosely. For this reason the book is architecturally weak. 
We feel also that there is in places insufficient appreciation of the develop- 
ment and adjustment of Brunner’s thinking over the years, and an in- 
adequate assessment of the significance of dialectic as a ruling motive in 
his theology. Without wishing to depreciate Dr. Jewett’s achievement, 
it may be said that (largely because of his method) his book will prove 
of value as a sort of lexicon to Brunner’s leading theological concepts— 
uniqueness, incognito, crisis, existence, personalism, etc.—more perhaps 
than in other ways. We believe that the conclusions to which his study 
has led him are sound, namely, that “ Brunner involves the whole question 
of religious truth in subjectivism ” and that “‘ on Brunner’s position it is 
not clear that we can know anything”; that Brunner’s view of history 
is such that “ if the reality of the fall can be preserved without the form 
of an historical event, there is no apparent reason why the reality of 
salvation could not be preserved in the same way’; and that Brunner’s 
attitude to Scripture is quite contrary to that of our Lord and the Apostles, 
indeed that it is “ only by an act of the will” that he stops “ short of a 
complete abandonment of the authority of the Bible ”’. 

The material of Dr. Schrotenboer’s book (a thesis for which he was 
awarded a doctorate in the Faculty of Theology of the Free University 
of Amsterdam) is highly systematic in its presentation. It is a most im- 
pressive and succesful work, and the author has penetrated to the heart 


1 A British edition, with many improvements in style and presentation from 
the viewpoint of the British reading public, will be published shortly by the 
Paternoster Press, London (probable price 12s. 6d.). 

2 Emil Brunner’s Concept of Revelation. By Paul King Jewett, Professor of 
the History of Religion at Gordon Divinity School. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd. 
1954. xi, 190 pp. 18s.) 

A New Apologetics: An Analysis and Appraisal of the Eristic Theology of 
Emil Brunner. By Paul G. Schrotenboer. (J. H. Kok, Kampen, Holland. 
4955. 222 pp.) 
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of Brunner’s theology. He demonstrates how at all points it is governed 
by the dialectical principle—the principle of the irreconcilable paradox of 
time and eternity, of sin and justification, of the law and the gospel, of 
holiness and love, of reason and faith, of truth as proposition and truth 
as personal encounter. He adduces evidence to show that while there is 
development in Brunner’s theology over the years, “ it is a development 
within the dialectic not from it”. His critique of Brunner’s theology, 
offered incidentally at different points of his exegesis and compactly in 
a valuable concluding chapter, is particularly cogent and perspicacious. 
For Brunner, the term “ apologetics ” has too defensive a ring about it, 
and so he prefers to speak of “ eristics ’, which implies a positive conflict 
of the Christian message with an antipathetic environment. It is the 
struggle of Christian faith with the Zeitgeist. Dr. Schrotenboer suggests, 
however, that Brunner has himself ‘‘ succumbed, at least in part, to the 
spirit of the times and in so doing has done violence to the true meaning 
of the Gospel”. He shows effectively that Brunner’s concept of law as 
standing in contradiction to love is altogether opposed to the teaching 
of both Old and New Testaments. This means that Brunner suffers from 
a fundamental misunderstanding of man in his relationship to God, and 
consequently of the gospel of the grace of God. It is this misconception 
which causes Brunner to interpret man’s justification by faith as a free 
act of injustice on God’s part in disregard of the law. “ In Christ there 
is no polar tension between law and love,” Dr. Schrotenboer writes, “ but 
rather a radical integration of both as the perfect expression of that love 
which characterizes the very being of God. This strikes a lethal blow at 
the central motif of Brunner’s dialectic of law and love. The error of his 
position must be seen as the absolutization of sinful human existence’. 
He further maintains that “ the irrationalistic depreciation of theory which, 
if drawn to its bitter conclusion, would tear down not only the theorems 
of the rationalist but the validity of all propositional truth of whatever 
kind, including the truth of the Bible, strikes a death-blow at all Biblically 
defined apologetics ”’. 

Space forbids the saying of much more that we would like to say in 
commendation of this book. We hope that it will be carefully studied in 
our theological colleges and indeed by all who have an interest in theo- 
logical matters. In giving us so thorough an exposition and so thoughtful 
an evaluation of Brunner’s theology Dr. Schrotenboer has placed us very 
much in his debt. Both these books merit serious attention and a wide 
circulation, for the critical examination of the theology of Emil Brunner 
(one of the greatest thinkers of our day) is a very necessary discipline for 
those who are concerned for the well-being of the historic Christian faith. 
London. Pup E. HUGHES. 


ONE BODY IN CHRIST?! 


Dr. Best has given us a valuable contribution to a question which is being 
extensively and animatedly discussed by contemporary Biblical theologians. 
The title of his book draws our attention to one of the several New 


1 One Body in Christ. A Study in the Relationship of the Church to Christ 
in the Epistles of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest Best, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., Minister 
of Caledon and Minterburn Presbyterian Churches. (London: S.P.C.K. 
1955. xii, 250 pp. 25s.) 
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Testament concepts which set forth the Church’s relation to Christ, and 
rightly so, because he devotes more consideration to this than to the 
others. Yet justice is done to the concepts of “‘ the building in Christ ” 
and “ the bride of Christ ”’ as well as to “ the body of Christ”; and the 
author does not see why the concept of the body should be singled out 
for ontological status in preference to the others. The various terms 
used express various aspects of the Church in her relation to Christ. 
“* Regarded from one point of view it is the Body of Christ; from other 
points of view it is not.” 

Dr. Best begins his work with a careful study of the Pauline phrase 
“in Christ’. “It is interesting to observe that it is only in our atomistic 
age that the phrase ‘ in Christ’ has been considered strange, and, there- 
fore, worthy of particular study. Earlier scholars, in particular those of 
the Reformation, were more at ease with it because the underlying idea 
of human solidarity was still a part of their intellectual and cultural 
inheritance.” The revived appreciation of the Biblical principle of cor- 
porate personality has given us a context in which such language becomes 
more intelligible. Since believers are “in Christ” and redemption is 
** in Christ ’’, redemption with all that accompanies it passes over to them 
by virtue of their dying and rising with Him. And as the life which they 
consequently share is His life, so He is in them as they are in Him. This 
vital union can best be expressed in terms of the body of Christ. 

Dr. Best traces the growth of the thought of the Church as the body 
of Christ throughout Paul’s epistles; much careful exegetical work has 
gone into this part of the thesis. It is pointed out that only in the later 
epistles (Colossians and Ephesians) does the thought of Christ as Head 
of the body emerge. Two examples of his exegesis may be cited. On the 
expression “ baptized unto Moses” in 1 Cor. x. 2 he follows F. J. Leen- 
hardt in holding that just as the spiritual meat and drink of which the 
Israelites partook in the wilderness was Christ, so their baptism in the Red 
Sea was a true baptism into Christ, Moses being Christ’s representative. 
“ Thus Paul is not saying that ‘ our fathers were baptized to become 
Moses’ people ’ but that ‘ they were baptized to become Christ’s people ’. 
We must not adjust our interpretation of ‘ baptism into Christ’ to suit 
our interpretation of ‘ baptism into Moses’, but vice versa.” The dis- 
puted language of Eph. i. 23 is explained thus: ‘“‘ Christ was the pleroma 
of God, that is to say, the divine attributes and powers dwelt in him 
[cf. Col. ii. 9, which gives the sense of trAnpoupévou here]; the Church is 
the pleroma of Christ, that is to say, the attributes and powers of Christ 
dwell in it—and the attributes and powers of Christ are the attributes and 
powers of God, the pleroma of God: so we find in iii. 19 that all the 
pleroma of God fills Christians. When we pass to iv. 13 we find that 
what in i. 23 was a statement of fact is now a standard of attainment: the 
Church is to attain to the measure of the maturity of the pleroma of Christ; 
it is to attain to the measure of the maturity of the attributes and powers 
of Christ, that maturity which comes when the attributes and powers of 
Christ completely fill it and it is an actual fact the pleroma of Christ.” 

This book will receive a cordial welcome from New Testament students, 
and they will look forward eagerly to further works of like quality from 
Dr. Best’s pen. F. F. B. 
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NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY! 


UNDER its present directorship the S.C.M. Press has established a position 
for itself among the leading theological publishers in England, not least 
in its discriminating selection of translations from foreign literature. A 
short time ago it published an English version of Professor Stauffer’s 
Christ and the Caesars (reviewed in the QUARTERLY last July); it has now 
followed this with his New Testament Theology. 

This book falls into three parts, entitled respectively ““ The Development 
of Primitive Christian Theology”, “The Christocentric Theology of 
History in the New Testament’’, and “ The Creeds of the Primitive 
Church’. Of these it is the second part which forms the kernel of the 
work; it is divided into five sections: “ Creation and Fall”’, “‘ Law and 
Promise”, ‘‘ The Coming of Christ ’’, “‘ The Church and the World ”’, 
and “* The Present and the Future ”’. 

Professor Stauffer writes in the Lutheran tradition. In his eyes Luther 
was the first man since apostolic days to understand Paul; John, however, 
is still waiting for a comparably sympathetic interpreter. He is convinced 
that one and the same John—the son of Zebedee, the beloved disciple—is 
(directly or indirectly) author of all the Johannine literature in the New 
Testament. Revelation is as much the “ second treatise ’’ to the Fourth 
Gospel as Acts is to the Third. In Revelation “‘ the same Christ, who 
appears in John 1. 1 ff. at the beginning of all history, now comes as the 
consummation of all history ” (p. 28). A master-key to the understanding 
of the Fourth Gospel is provided in the statement that it “‘ was written 
for liturgical purposes; its main sections had in all probability long been 
used in worship before the aged John committed the whole corpus in 
literary form to the care of his congregations ”’ (p. 40). 

It is quite clear to our author that the New Testament writers teach 
double predestination and the “ horrible decree’; but he does not find 
these incompatible with final universal reconciliation. His remarks on 
purgatory (p. 212) will also cause a raising of Reformed eyebrows. On 
the other hand, his insistence that the apostolic message demands “a 
break with a metaphysic of the ‘ supra-historical’”’ will meet with a 
wide welcome. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of Professor Stauffer’s treatment 
is his tracing of a threefold motif—doxological, antagonistic, and soterio- 
logical—throughout the whole range of New Testament theology. The 
doxological interpretation of “* the way of the Son of Man” has reference 
to the glory of God (“ the life of Jesus is an acted doxology ”’); its anta- 
gonistic interpretation has reference to His victorious conflict with the 
power of evil; its soteriological interpretation has reference to the effect 
of His work on mankind. This threefold pattern is traced in detail in the 
life of Christ, His death, His descent into the underworld, His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and also in the experience of all those who would 
follow the way of the Son of Man. 

The New Testament, he maintains, can be understood only against its 


1 New Testament Theology. By Ethelbert Stauffer. Translated from the 
German by John Marsh, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. (S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., London. 1955. 373pp. 25s). 
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Old Testament background, and in the context of what he calls “‘ the old 
biblical tradition”. ‘‘ The world of apocalyptic ideas is the one in which 
the New Testament writers were really at home ”’ (p. 21), and so he draws 
copiously on our sources of information about this world. In so far as 
Christ and His apostles took over these ideas and made them their own, of 
course they confirmed their validity; but in the New Testament they are 
not only confirmed but transformed by their fulfilment in Christ. What- 
ever earlier ideas of the Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, for example, 
underlay the use of these terms in the Gospels, it is Christ’s own teaching 
of the Kingdom and His own redemptive work as the Son of Man that give 
them significance for Christians. Professor Stauffer points out how even 
the simple greeting ‘“‘ peace be unto you” has taken on a quite different 
meaning in view of Christ’s reconciling act. 

There are valuable notes and appendices at the end of the volume, with 
a full Index of New Testament references. Principal John Marsh has 
done an excellent piece of work as translator. 

F. F. B. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION #4 


Tue student of the fortunes of Bible translations throughout the 
centuries will find it hard to believe that history does not repeat itself, 
especially in the criticisms which a new translation is bound to call forth. 
When the Revised New Testament appeared in 1881, Canon Liddon 
wrote to Dean Burgon lamenting that the revision had been carried on 
as if it were a literary enterprise more than a religious one. The question 
has not yet been resolved: should the Bible be translated according to 
strict philological principles, or should theological considerations and 
ecclesiastical tradition be allowed some weight? Where an interpretation 
has been hallowed through generations of pious use, is it lightly to be set 
aside simply because it is based on an inferior text or on an ungrammatical 
translation? Jerome’s revision of the Latin Bible was fiercely assailed 
on this very ground, and even Augustine criticized it. The traditional belief 
in the inspiration of the Septuagint (and therefore indirectly of the Old 
Latin which reproduced it) was threatened by Jerome’s iconoclastic 
methods (as many thought them). What if the Hebrew witnessed against 
the familiar readings? It had been transmitted by unbelieving Jews, and 
the help which Jerome received from Bar Anina was as suspect in the 
eyes of some Christians as the collaboration of Dr. Orlinsky in the R.S.V. 
has been more recently. 

Dr. Schwarz deals with those earlier controversies, and makes them 
serve as a background to the Reformation phase of the perennial argu- 
ment, with which he is principally concerned. To the purely philological 
interpretation of a Bible translator’s business maintained by Reuchlin 
and Erasmus, Luther opposed his “ inspirational” view. Luther, of 
course, acknowledged the importance of grammar: “ I always follow the 
rule not to fight against grammar; he who has properly recognized this, 


1 Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation. Some Reformation Contro- 
versies and their Background. By W. Schwarz, Lecturer in German, University 
College, London. (Cambridge University Press. 1955. xiv, 225 pp. 25s.) 
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knows how to render the letter, though not the spirit”. To render the 
spirit calls for spiritual perception—a quality which Luther thought 
Erasmus lacked; in fact, anyone lacked it who had not grasped the 
centrality of justification by faith. It is certainly true that a translator 
is more likely to grasp and reproduce a writer’s meaning if he can penetrate 
—" mind and set his words in the wider context of his general 
outlook. 

The points which Dr. Schwarz makes are apposite to such a work as 
the new English translation which is being actively prosecuted at present; 
Professor C. H. Dodd, director of the new translation, says as much in 
the foreword which he supplies to the book under review. It is surely 
desirable that the two ideals should be combined as far as possible. 
Nothing can take the place of philological accuracy and a proper feeling 
for idiomatic expression. But where these things are present, the direc- 
tion of God’s gracious favour which a Christian desires in all his doings 
may surely be invoked in the translation of Holy Writ. No translation 
is “ inspired” (not even the Septuagint), and none is “ authentic” (not 
even the Vulgate), but our Reformed predecessors were not mistaken 
when they recognized a “ singular providence’ of God superintending 
the preservation and translation of the Bible. 

We are grateful to Dr. Schwarz for an interesting and timely book. 


F. F. B. 


THE EUCHARISTIC WORDS OF JESUS? 


THE second (1949) edition of Professor Jeremias’s Die Abendmahlsworte 
Jesu has been translated into English by Dr. Arnold Ehrhardt, and 
translator and publishers alike are assured of the gratitude of many 
English-speaking readers for making this interesting and important work 
available to them. The gist of his thesis appeared in English in an article 
on “ The Last Supper ” in the Journal of Theological Studies for 1949, but 
that could be no more than an appetizer for the full translation. 

The book is divided into four long chapters. Chapter I gives an 
affirmative answer to the question: “‘ Was the Last Supper a Passover 
Meal?” His answer is based not only on the Synoptic narrative, which 
he finds conclusive; there are elements in the Johannine narrative which 
bear the same testimony, in spite of John xviii. 28. So (he concludes) 
while John places the Last Supper twenty-four hours earlier than the 
Synoptists do, his account preserves traces of the earlier dating. But it 
must be asked whether there is an essential discrepancy between the 
Synoptic and Johannine accounts. Weight has now been added by the 
Qumran documents to the arguments that some groups in Israel reckoned 
the festivals differently from the Jerusalem authorities. More particu- 
larly relevant to the present issue is the evidence that the Galileans had 


1 The Eucharistic Words of Jesus. By Joachim Jeremias, Professor of New 
Testament Studies in the University of Géttingen. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
1955. xi, 195 pp. 18s.) 
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Old Testament background, and in the context of what he calls “ the old 
biblical tradition ’’. ‘‘ The world of apocalyptic ideas is the one in which 
the New Testament writers were really at home ”’ (p. 21), and so he draws 
copiously on our sources of information about this world. In so far as 
Christ and His apostles took over these ideas and made them their own, of 
course they confirmed their validity; but in the New Testament they are 
not only confirmed but transformed by their fulfilment in Christ. What- 
ever earlier ideas of the Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, for example, 
underlay the use of these terms in the Gospels, it is Christ’s own teaching 
of the Kingdom and His own redemptive work as the Son of Man that give 
them significance for Christians. Professor Stauffer points out how even 
the simple greeting ‘‘ peace be unto you” has taken on a quite different 
meaning in view of Christ’s reconciling act. 

There are valuable notes and appendices at the end of the volume, with 
a full Index of New Testament references. Principal John Marsh has 
done an excellent piece of work as translator. 

F. F. B. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION * 


Tue student of the fortunes of Bible translations throughout the 
centuries will find it hard to believe that history does not repeat itself, 
especially in the criticisms which a new translation is bound to call forth. 
When the Revised New Testament appeared in 1881, Canon Liddon 
wrote to Dean Burgon lamenting that the revision had been carried on 
as if it were a literary enterprise more than a religious one. The question 
has not yet been resolved: should the Bible be translated according to 
strict philological principles, or should theological considerations and 
ecclesiastical tradition be allowed some weight? Where an interpretation 
has been hallowed through generations of pious use, is it lightly to be set 
aside simply because it is based on an inferior text or on an ungrammatical 
translation? Jerome’s revision of the Latin Bible was fiercely assailed 
on this very ground, and even Augustine criticized it. The traditional belief 
in the inspiration of the Septuagint (and therefore indirectly of the Old 
Latin which reproduced it) was threatened by Jerome’s iconoclastic 
methods (as many thought them). What if the Hebrew witnessed against 
the familiar readings? It had been transmitted by unbelieving Jews, and 
the help which Jerome received from Bar Anina was as suspect in the 
eyes of some Christians as the collaboration of Dr. Orlinsky in the R.S.V. 
has been more recently. 

Dr. Schwarz deals with those earlier controversies, and makes them 
serve as a background to the Reformation phase of the perennial argu- 
ment, with which he is principally concerned. To the purely philological 
interpretation of a Bible translator’s business maintained by Reuchlin 
and Erasmus, Luther opposed his “ inspirational” view. Luther, of 
course, acknowledged the importance of grammar: “I always follow the 
rule not to fight against grammar; he who has properly recognized this, 


1 Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation. Some Reformation Contro- 
versies and their Background. By W. Schwarz, Lecturer in German, University 
College, London. (Cambridge University Press. 1955. xiv, 225 pp. 25s.) 
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knows how to render the letter, though not the spirit”. To render the 
spirit calls for spiritual perception—a quality which Luther thought 
Erasmus lacked; in fact, anyone lacked it who had not grasped the 
centrality of justification by faith. It is certainly true that a translator 
is more likely to grasp and reproduce a writer’s meaning if he can penetrate 
the writer’s mind and set his words in the wider context of his general 
outlook. 

The points which Dr. Schwarz makes are apposite to such a work as 
the new English translation which is being actively prosecuted at present; 
Professor C. H. Dodd, director of the new translation, says as much in 
the foreword which he supplies to the book under review. It is surely 
desirable that the two ideals should be combined as far as possible. 
Nothing can take the place of philological accuracy and a proper feeling 
for idiomatic expression. But where these things are present, the direc- 
tion of God’s gracious favour which a Christian desires in all his doings 
may surely be invoked in the translation of Holy Writ. No translation 
is “ inspired” (not even the Septuagint), and none is “ authentic” (not 
even the Vulgate), but our Reformed predecessors were not mistaken 
when they recognized a “ singular providence” of God superintending 
the preservation and translation of the Bible. 

We are grateful to Dr. Schwarz for an interesting and timely book. 


F. F. B. 


THE EUCHARISTIC WORDS OF JESUS! 


THE second (1949) edition of Professor Jeremias’s Die Abendmahlsworte 
Jesu has been translated into English by Dr. Arnold Ehrhardt, and 
translator and publishers alike are assured of the gratitude of many 
English-speaking readers for making this interesting and important work 
available to them. The gist of his thesis appeared in English in an article 
on “ The Last Supper ” in the Journal of Theological Studies for 1949, but 
that could be no more than an appetizer for the full translation. 

The book is divided into four long chapters. Chapter I gives an 
affirmative answer to the question: “‘ Was the Last Supper a Passover 
Meal?” His answer is based not only on the Synoptic narrative, which 
he finds conclusive; there are elements in the Johannine narrative which 
bear the same testimony, in spite of John xviii. 28. So (he concludes) 
while John places the Last Supper twenty-four hours earlier than the 
Synoptists do, his account preserves traces of the earlier dating. But it 
must be asked whether there is an essential discrepancy between the 
Synoptic and Johannine accounts. Weight has now been added by the 
Qumran documents to the arguments that some groups in Israel reckoned 
the festivals differently from the Jerusalem authorities. More particu- 
larly relevant to the present issue is the evidence that the Galileans had 


1 The Eucharistic Words of Jesus. By Joachim Jeremias, Professor of New 
Testament Studies in the University of Géttingen. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
1955. xi, 195 pp. 18s.) 
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their own reckoning, which is reflected in the Synoptic Gospels, as opposed 
to the Jerusalem reckoning followed by John.1_ And there may be more 
substance than Jeremias allows in Pickl’s view that, because of the large 
number of worshippers, the Galileans’ lambs were sacrificed a day before 
the others.” In any case, it is firmly established that the Last Supper was 
indeed a passover meal, and from a study of the passover liturgy of the 
first century A.D. it is shown that Jesus broke the bread at the beginning 
of the main part of the meal and took the cup after the meal. 


Chapter II studies the accounts of the Last Supper within the framework 
of the passion narrative; this is a contribution to Gospel criticism which 
appeared for the first time in the second edition. The upshot of this 
study is that the words of institution (together with the announcement of 
the betrayal which accompanies them) are the earliest part of the account 
of the Last Supper, approaching the primitive kerygma in date. 


Chapter III endeavours to establish the earliest text of the words of 
institution. There is a preliminary attempt to account for their absence 
from the Fourth Gospel in terms of a disciplina arcani which developed in 
the course of the first century; in the light of much that the Fourth 
Evangelist does relate, this is an unconvincing explanation. To such a 
disciplina arcani, too, he ascribes the shortening of the Lukan version 
of these words in the Western text; the longer version is original, and 
was the Evangelist’s reproduction of the liturgical formula of his home 
church. The New Testament evidence points to an original form of the 
words practically identical with that of Mark xiv. 22, 24, but Jeremias 
tries to recover a still earlier, pre-Markan form. 


In Chapter IV, which deals with the meaning of the words of institution, 
Jeremias finds that Jesus speaks of Himself as the paschal lamb, while the 
words “‘ for many ” (Mark xiv. 24) recall Isa. liii. 11 f.; thus “* His death 
is the vicarious death of the Servant, which atones for the sins of the 
TroAAol, the whole world, and ushers in the beginnings of final salvation ” 
(p. 152). The phrase ‘‘ in remembrance of me”’ is interpreted in the 
sense that a memorial is presented before God, that He may remember 
His Messiah and bring about Messiah’s appearing and kingdom. 


Professor Jeremias has not spoken the last word on the many problems 
which the Last Supper raises for the student. But no careful student of 
the subject can afford to overlook his contribution. It is marked by those 
qualities of ripe scholarship and sober judgment which we have long 
learned to associate with his work, and also by that spirit of humble 
Christian piety which so endears him to all who know him. 

F. F. B. 


1 See J. Morgenstern, “‘ The Reckoning of the Day in the Gospels and Acts ”, 
Crozer Quarterly, xxxxi (1949), pp. 232 ff. The Quartodeciman conflict of the 
second century perpetuates in some of its features this distinction between the 
Galilean and Judaean calendars. Moreover, an important question in this 
connection is: “What did the Quartodecimans believe they were 
commemorating? ” 


® J, Pickl, The Messias (Eng. tr., 1946), pp. 120 ff. 
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THE LIGHTFOOT MEMORIAL VOLUME ! 


Tus volume was originally conceived as a tribute to the memory of 
Professor R. H. Lightfoot (1883-1953) by a number of his pupils, but its 
scope was enlarged to include contributions by other scholars working 
in the same field. Thanks to this enlargement it contains essays by 
C. H. Dodd and T. W. Manson—by the former on “‘ The Appearances 
of the Risen Christ ” and by the latter on “ Realized Eschatology and 
the Messianic Secret ”’. 

The Festschrift habit produces headaches of its own for students; 
perhaps, so far as New Testament studies are concerned, Professor 
Metzger will publish at reasonable intervals an occasional supplement to 
his Index of Festschrift articles so that we may know where to lay our 
hands on those that have appeared since 1951—for their number is rapidly 
increasing. But the headaches are somewhat mitigated when all the 
articles in a particular Festschrift deal with one field of study. The articles 
in the present volume do this, the field of study being that in which Light- 
foot’s own work was mostly done. But the fact that all the-articles have 
some relation to Gospel studies is their only bond of unity. 

T. W. Manson expounds “ the simple fact that the messianic secret, 
which undoubtedly exists in the Gospels, is not concerned with the 
identity of the Messiah but with the nature of his task”; “ the real 
messianic secret . . . is an open secret, given in the words of Mark x. 42-45.” 
This article is brief in compass, excellent in substance—in some ways the 
best thing in the book. C. H. Dodd’s contribution is described as “ an 
essay in form-criticism of the Gospels *"—constructive form-criticism, 
which brings out the firm foundation on which the apostolic witness to 
the resurrection rests. Dodd himself supplies the subject-matter for 
another contribution—that of the editor, D. E. Nineham, who examines 
Dodd’s famous essay on “‘ The Framework of the Gospel Narrative” 
without doing it as much damage as he may think. A. M. Farrer writes 
** On Dispensing with Q”’; none of the improbabilities in the Q hypothesis 
is so improbable as some aspects of the theory which he puts in its place. 
C. F. Evans argues that Luke’s central section (beginning at ix. 51) is 
planned as a Christian Deuteronomy; we are not convinced. J. C. 
Fenton draws some illuminating parallels between Paul and Mark; 
C. P. M. Jones does the same for Luke and the writer to the Hebrews. 
G. D. Kilpatrick suggests that the idea of a Gentile mission is hardly 
present in Mark, not even in xiii. 10. G. W. H. Lampe, pursuing his own 
line of research, gives us the longest contribution in the volume—a piece 
of solid scholarship on “‘ The Holy Spirit in the Writings of St. Luke”. 
H. F. D. Sparks examines the Divine Fatherhood in the Gospels; his 
conclusions will surprise many because they run counter to widely held 
beliefs, but they will prove difficult to rebut. L. H. Brockington writes 
on the Septuagint background to the New Testament use of 56€a, and 
D. M. MacKinnon has a paper on the Eucharist entitled “ Sacrament 
and Common Meal ”’. 


1 Studies in the Gospels. Essays in Memory of R. H. Lightfoot. Edited by 
D. E. Nineham, Professor of Biblical and Historical Theology in the University 
of London at King’s College. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 1955. xvi, 262 pp. 30s.) 
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Professor Nineham also contributes a brief prefatory memoir of 
Lightfoot, in which the strength and weakness of his work are well brought 
out. Lightfoot was not an easy man to get to know, especially for non- 


Oxonians, but many bear witness to his real kindness of heart, while his 
painstaking accuracy was evident to a wider circle during the years of his 
editorship of the Journal of Theological Studies. No doubt many readers 
will be surprised to learn that he regarded Dean Inge “as an almost 
infallible guide ”’. 


F, F. B. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Expository Outlines on the Whole Bible. Volume XI, Matthew. By 
Charles Simeon. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1955. 620 pp. $3.95.) 


Our enterprising American friends have begun to issue a new edition, 
to be completed in 21 volumes, of Simeon’s Expository Outlines on the 
Whole Bible, which have been found useful by many preachers of different 
schools. The first issue is now before us; it is Volume XI, and it contains 
138 outlines of discourses on the Gospel of Matthew. 

It has been said that “ no one ever heard a dry sermon from Simeon’s 
lips’. Dr. Herbert Lockyer says, in an interesting foreword to this 
present volume, that “* glad animation of face, and easy, graceful gestures ”’ 
helped to make Simeon the great and fruitful preacher that he was. In 
this volume “ he, being dead, yet speaketh ’’, and, if we can imagine the 
glad animation of face and the easy, graceful gestures as we read, that 
will make for easier reading. The book reveals him as a preacher who 
could put a vast amount of sound theology into his sermons, and who 
could also apply his message in a very practical way to different classes 
of hearers. 








Burghead, Morayshire. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Sacramental Table. A Series of Addresses by representative Scots 
Preachers. Edited by George Johnstone Jeffrey. (James Clarke 
& Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 1954. 
153 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The present reviewer has heard of a minister, in the north of Scotland, 
strange to relate, who took as the theme of his ‘“‘ Action Sermon” one 
Communion Sabbath the subject of “‘ The Ideal Home”. None of the 
preachers in this volume are as far away from the centre of the target as 
that: they all endeavour to remember what Robert Murray McCheyne 
once said, that “‘ Christ is everything in a Communion Service”. They 
all seek to set forth, with varying degrees of clearness and fulness, the 
meaning of the Cross. They are all ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
with one solitary exception, that of Dr. Guy Ramsay, minister of Hillhead 
Baptist Church, Glasgow. 

Dr. Jeffrey says in his Foreword: “ To all who draw near to the Lord’s 
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Table in contrition, reverence and in glad, lowly expectancy, these 
addresses are offered in the hope that the blessing and comfort of this 
immemorial rite may pass into the deep places of their soul.”” May that 
hope be realized! 

Outstanding sermons are those by Dr. William Barclay of Glasgow 
University, Dr. Adam Burnet of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh, and 
Dr. James S. Stewart, New College, Edinburgh, who has a stirring and 
uplifting address on six New Testament passages which contain the words, 
“He is able.” There is an interesting spiritualization of the story of 
Mephibosheth, by the Rev. Philip W. Lilley, Rhu, Dumbartonshire; in 
it “‘ Rabbi’? Duncan’s well-known words, “ Take it, take it, woman, 
it’s for sinners,” and John Knox’s words about the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper as “a singular medicine for all poor sick creatures” are 
quoted. 

There is no trace anywhere in the book of any tendency towards 
Romanist perversions of the Lord’s Supper. Indeed, Dr. Barclay says: 
“* To-day we take upon our hands the common bread and wine, and 
common bread and wine they remain to the end of the day—but, for 
him who has a heart to feel and an eye to see and a mind to understand, 
they have in them all the wonder and the glory of the love of God” 
(p. 13). He says again: ‘‘ The Roman Catholic would tell us quite simply 
that when the bread and wine are blessed and consecrated, they become 
quite literally the body and the blood of Christ, and that even a mouse 
taking them upon its lips takes on its lips that body and blood. We 
cannot believe that’ (p. 15). He then goes on to say that to this sacra- 
ment we must bring two things, expectation and faith. Dr. Ramsay says: 
“It is not a material feast at which you literally eat the flesh and blood of 
Christ. . . . The bread and the wine are the physical symbols, the meeting 
with Christ is the spiritual reality ’’ (p. 122). 

The text of the Rev. Roderick Bethune’s address is given on pp. 21 
and 23 as “ Joshua iii. 3”, when it ought to be “* Joshua iii. 5’’. On p. 77 
“ Moffatt ” is printed with one “t”’. 


Burghead, Morayshire. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Primacy of Preaching. By Arthur A. Cowan, D.D., Inverleith Church, 
Edinburgh. (T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street, Edinburgh. 1955. 
128 pp. 7s. 6d.). 


We have here the Warrack Lectures on Preaching for 1954, which were 
delivered in St. Andrews and the New College, Edinburgh. The titles 
of the five Lectures are “‘ The Proclamation of the Word ”’, “* Expository 
Preaching of the Old Testament”, “ Expository Preaching of the New 
Testament”, “* Doctrinal Preaching—Sermons on the Christian Year”, 
and “ The Manner and Matter of Preaching ”’. 

Lectures on Preaching now form quite a considerable library, and it is 
inevitable that new explorers in this field should traverse sometimes ground 
which others have gone over before them. In spite of that Dr. Cowan 
has some very helpful and suggestive things to say, especially with regard 
to the homiletical material and methods which have proved rewarding 
in his own experience. 
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He is firmly convinced of the primacy of preaching, quoting with 
approval Brunner’s words: “ The basic or primal function of the Church 
is that of preaching: for it is this which establishes the Church, in every 
sense of the word ”’ (p. 14). He strongly urges preachers to range at large 
throughout the Bible and to make much of their preaching of an exegetical 
and an expository kind. “ It is Biblical religion that we have to preach, 
and especially the Word made flesh in Jesus Christ, who is so appropriate 
to our sinful predicament as to have an everlasting attraction” (p. 114). 

“ Every now and then,” Dr. Cowan says, “‘ there should be an entirely 
evangelizing sermon, which deals with repentance, the forgiveness of sins, 
the fresh start with new resources. This is preaching for a verdict, and 
storms the soul with the call, ‘ choose ye this day whom ye will serve’, 
and appeals to people to come to close quarters with Jesus Christ” 
(p. 26). One is inclined to think that such sermons should be preached 
oftener than “‘ every now and then ”’, and, indeed, that no sermon should 
close without an appeal for a verdict. 

Dr. Cowan has some very useful suggestions with regard to courses of 
expository addresses on such themes as the Ten Commandments and the 
Parables of the Old Testament. ‘* There could not be,”’ he says, ‘‘ a better 
storehouse of practical homilies than the Book of Proverbs. Matthew 
Arnold calls it ‘a delicious book’, and it is something to be enjoyed as 
well as employed ”’ (p. 45). 

The critical views expressed with regard to certain books of the Bible 
will not meet with universal approval, as, e.g., the reference on p. 56 to 
“the unknown person or persons who wrote chapters 40 to 66 of 
Isaiah ’’, or the statement on p. 53 that “‘ the Book of Ecclesiastes dates 
from the fourth century B.c., the Persian period, or even from the third 
century, the Greek period ”’, or the statement on the same page that the 
Book of Daniel should possibly be dated as late as 168 B.c. and that it is 
“* an historical novel”’. Dr. Cowan’s interpretation of what he calls the 
“allegory of Eden” (pp. 40-43), his interpretation of the story of the 
miracle at the Cana marriage (pp. 64-66) and his interpretation of the 
story of the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand (pp. 66, 67) are 
more than doubtful. Many preachers will feel that they have more 
important work to do in the pulpit than the task which Dr. Cowan advises 
them to undertake, namely, that they should “ reverently instil the 
modern interpretation of the Bible”’ (p. 40). They will perhaps think 
that, if Dr. Cowan’s interpretations of the passages mentioned are really 
typical examples of what is involved in the modern interpretation of the 
Bible, that interpretation surrenders far too much that is of vital 
importance. 

The closing Lecture contains many useful hints, and all preachers 
should profit from a perusal of it. It concludes with these words: ‘‘ Our 
proclamation of God has the authentic ring only when it reassures people 
about these three storm-centres—the forgiveness of sins, the inevitable 
sovereignty of Christ and the life after death. If our teaching is vibrant 
with the New Testament promise on these final concerns, it will give such 
a lift to heavy hearts and such relief to troubled minds that they will be 
eager not to miss this great salvation.” 


Burghead, Morayshire. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche Ezechiel. By Walther Zimmerli. 
(Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, No. 27. 
Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1954. 75 pp. Sw. fr. 8.85.) 


Perhaps the most significant development in Biblical studies in more 
recent years, particularly in Old Testament studies, has been that of 
Biblical theology. This is not the Biblical theology of so many past 
theologians, which was mere prolegomena for dogmatics. The modern 
lets some portion of Scripture proclaim its theological message irrespective 
of whether it will fit into some preconceived scheme, or whether the scholar 
agrees with the result himself. 

One of the most important series of monographs on Biblical theology 
has been that published by the Zwingli-Verlag in Ziirich, and Professor 
Zimmerli’s slim booklet well maintains its reputation. He starts with the 
phrase “‘ to know God ”’, especially in the form “ and ye (thou, they, etc.) 
shall know that I am Yahweh”, which is so common in Ezekiel. Having 
established its meaning there, he seeks to show that the phrase has the 
same meaning elsewhere in Scripture. This involves him in a very careful 
investigation of the origin and use of the phrase. 

His conclusions are that the knowledge of God intended is never mystic 
or metaphysical; it is never something coming from the initiative of man, 
but is always the revelation conveyed by God’s acts. Further, these acts 
are not intended to lead to theological formulations but to worship and 
obedience. We hope that this valuable little book may have its usefulness 
extended by translation into English. 


London. H. L. ELwison. 


A Doctor’s Faith Holds Fast. By Christopher Woodard. Foreword by the 
Rt. Rev. Robert Mortimer, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. (Max 
Parrish, London. 1955. 168 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


This is a sequel to Dr. Woodard’s book, A Doctor Heals by Faith, and 
is one of the more important of the many books on Christian healing. As 
a doctor himself, the author sees the place for ordinary medical skill, 
but he regards prayer and faith as of primary importance. He expects 
to see miracles happen, and he is not disappointed. He himself is accus- 
tomed to receive direct guidance, and this book contains several remarkable 
examples. 

An important chapter takes up some of the questions that Dr. Woodard 
is asked repeatedly. Here, and elsewhere, the author makes it clear that 
healing and continued health cannot come if one is defying the ordinary 
laws of mental, bodily, and spiritual health. Thus he points out that 
strokes frequently occur “‘ in priests who have obviously been overdoing 
things for weeks or months. If sucha person had really been walking with 
Christ one would hardly expect such complications to occur ”’ (p. 97). 

It is obvious that Dr. Woodard is a “ cross-section’ Christian. At 
one time he is evangelical; for example, he looks for the personal return 
and earthly reign of Christ. He faces the fact of demon-possession but 
gives the Roman Catholic service for the blessing of water and salt for 
exorcism. Incidentally Roman Catholic writers, such as Fr. Thurston, 
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do not write as though Roman Catholic exorcisms are specially successful. 
Thus an evangelical reader will find points to query in this book; but he 
will find that it is continually facing him with the need for a real walk 
with the Risen Lord. 

Tyndale Hall, J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
Bristol. 
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The Future of the Kingdom in Prophecy and Fulfilment. A Study of the 
Scope of ** Spiritualization”’ in Scripture. By Martin J. Wyngaarden, 
Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, Calvin Theological 
Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 1955. 211 pp. $3.50.) 


This is a reprint of a book which was first published by another 
publishing house in 1934. An exact reprint, it seems—too exact, indeed, 
for the misprints and other slips have not been removed. When Dr. Ross 
reviewed the first edition in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for October 
1934, he pointed out a number of these, including “ Jehovah” for 
** Joshua ”’ on p. 40, line 21. We turned up p. 40, line 21, in this reissue, 
and sure enough we read that the angel of the Lorp “‘ appeared repeatedly 
. .. aS a prophetic intermediary, for revelational purposes, as unto Jehovah 
and Gideon ” (reviewer's italics). The retention of such a defect is not 
good enough, especially as there is a quotation from Dr. Ross’s review 
on the wrapper of the reissue! 

But it is a good and helpful book, affording a careful examination of 
the interplay of literal and spiritual interpretation, more particularly of 
the “‘ theocratic eschatology ’’ of the Old Testament, in relation to the 
Messiah’s prophetic, royal and priestly offices, and to such concepts as 
Israel, Jerusalem, Edom, the throne of David, sacrifices, and the covenants. 
While there is room for difference of judgment on many of these matters, 
one point that emerges from his study is worth emphasizing—that the 
spiritual interpretation is not less “ real” than the literal, that on the 
contrary it embraces and transcends the literal. 

We do not think the fact that part of the ancient precincts of Zion is 
now under cultivation has anything to do with Micah iii. 12. It is plainly 
stated in Jer. xxvi. 19 that the judgment pronounced by Micah was averted 
by repentance. Here and there beliefs are attributed to premillenarians 
in general which are really characteristic of dispensationalists in 
particular. 

We should have preferred to see a new edition of the book, in which 
(for example) Professor Wyngaarden could have brought his references 
to the recent Jewish colonization of Palestine up to date in the light of the 
establishment of the Republic of Israel. 


Holy Fields. An Introduction to the Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. By J. Howard Kitchen. (London: The Paternoster Press. 
1955. 160 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Kitchen, formerly a lecturer in Chungking Theological Seminary 
and now in Melbourne Bible Institute, has given us in this book the fruit 
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of a youthful interest of thirty years ago and the substance of courses 
delivered to students in China and Australia. He tells us how, when he 
was a junior clerk in a Melbourne office, a copy of George Adam Smith’s 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land brought to him “ a strange surprise, 
and opened a new world of thought and light on the reading of Holy 
Scripture”. Not that he attempts himself to do anything on the scale 
of George Adam Smith’s great work. This is an unpretentious little book, 
but one which for many readers will certainly achieve its aim “ to make 
the Bible story live against the background of its history and geography ”’. 

After an opening chapter on “ Nations of the Fertile Crescent ’’, the 
successive divisions of the Holy Land, on either side Jordan, are surveyed 
in chapter after chapter, a separate chapter being devoted to “‘ The City 
of the Great King”. One all-too-short chapter deals with ‘‘ The Land 
and Israel’s Faith ’’; a final one gives a hasty sketch of Palestine’s history 
from Roman times to the death of President Weizmann. 

The author has visited those “* holy fields ’ himself, and treats various 
geographical problems as an eyewitness. Were the “ Cities of the Plain ” 
at the north or the south end of the Dead Sea? Mr. Kitchen is not sure 
that finality will ever be reached on this question. He does not favour 
the traditional identification of the Holy Sepulchre, but finds difficulties 
with “‘ Gordon’s Calvary” too. He reminds us of something that is too 
often overlooked—that the very convincing skull-like formation of the 
rock on the latter site is the result of mediaeval quarrying. 

The author’s own living faith is clearly to be discerned throughout his 
book, which is further enlivened here and there by his gentle good humour 
—sometimes at the expense of documentary analysts! He tells us that 
“it is most unlikely that this book would have been published without 
the help, advice and detailed criticism given in its final stages by Mr. H. L. 
Ellison ”, to whom he acknowledges a debt which is “‘ very great indeed ”’. 
We are glad that Mr. Ellison encouraged him to persevere with such a 
delightful book; we are grateful, too, to the Paternoster Press for undertak- 
ing its publication; but most of all the author himself deserves our thanks. 

The book is usefully illustrated by ten maps. 


Belief and Unbelief since 1850. By H.G. Wood. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1955. viii, 143 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Wood begins this interesting study by throwing into relief some 
contrasts between the religious life and thought of Britain a hundred years 
ago and its religious life and thought today. He then undertakes to 
account for the changes which the lapse of a century has brought about, 
and to consider whether they portend the disappearance of Christianity 
in any recognizable sense of the word or lead to a more adequate apprecia- 
tion of its meaning and of the Lordship of Christ. Among the factors 
making for change he pays particular attention to the impact of natural 
science and Biblical criticism on the general outlook. The problem of 
ethical standards and the validity of religious experience are also con- 
sidered. Dr. Wood combines deep religious feeling with acute historical 
scholarship and social observation, and his book is illuminating and (at 
times) provocative. Naturally, the views of a veteran Quaker scholar 
will not always coincide with those of our Reformed readers, but his 
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closing presentation of the perennial challenge of Christ will arouse a 
responsive echo in all their hearts. 


The Psalms Translated and Explained. By Joseph Addison Alexander, 
D.D. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1955. 564pp. $6.95.) 


When Alexander’s Isaiah, reissued in Zondervan’s “‘ Classic Commentary 
Library”, was noticed in our pages last year, the reviewer concluded by 
saying: “‘ A further boon would be the reissue of his commentary on the 
Psalter.” Zondervan have now added this work to the same series. 

Alexander disclaims originality in most of this work. It is, he affirms, 
based in the main on Hengstenberg’s commentary. Alexander’s preface 
is dated in 1850, two years after the completed publication of an English 
translation of Hengstenberg’s commentary (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh); 
but there were reasons why a plain translation of Hengstenberg was 
inadequate for the needs of English readers. Alexander provided some- 
thing better: for one thing, he supplied his own translation verse by verse 
direct from the Hebrew; for another, he omitted the oddities of Hengsten- 
berg’s approach, outstanding among which was “ the extraordinary stress 
laid by this eminent interpreter on what may be called Symbolical 
Arithmetic, or the significance ascribed to the number of verses, of Selahs, 
of Jehovahs, of Elohims, used in any given psalm”. The result is a work 
retaining all the positive value of Hengstenberg, plus the personal con- 
tribution of Alexander’s own scholarship, sanity, and spiritual insight. 
On the messianico-prophetical character of the Psalter Alexander was at 
one with Hengstenberg. Although T. K. Cheyne would not be expected 
to endorse this emphasis, and regretted (writing in 1884) that Alexander’s 
commentary represented a point of view “ no longer at the centre of the 
exegetical movement ’’, yet he described it as a work which “‘ does high 
honour to the American theology of its date. It is at once full (some 
perhaps will say, too full) and accurate ”’. 


Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. A revised text, 
with introductions, notes and dissertations. By J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1955. ix, 430 pp. $4.50.) 

This is another volume in Zondervan’s ‘* Classic Commentary Library ”’. 
We shall never be able to dispense with Lightfoot. This is a reprint of 
the revised Macmillan edition of 1879. The section on Hierapolis in the 
introductory chapter on ‘“‘ The Churches of the Lycus ” contains a couple 
of pages on Abercius or Avircius as one of the bishops of that city. In 
later impressions of this edition these are omitted, and in their place 
comes a footnote in which Lightfoot points out that “* the recent researches 
of Prof. W. M. Ramsay ” have shown that Avircius’s see was not Hiera- 
polis in the Lycus valley but another Phrygian Hierapolis, near Synnada. 
It is a pity that the reprint was not made from one of these later im- 
pressions (in which, consequently, the page-numbering from p. 55 to 
the end of the volume is two less than in the 1879 impression). Lightfoot’s 
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three important dissertations on the Essenes have a new interest to-day . 


in the light of the Qumran discoveries, which may yet throw some further 
light on the Colossian heresy. 
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Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By Martin Luther. A new 
translation by J. Theodore Mueller, Th.D., Ph.D., Professor of 
Christian Doctrine and New Testament Exegesis, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1954. 207 pp. $2.95.) 

The discovery of Luther’s lectures on Romans is a tale of literary 
adventure. Habent sua fata libelli. Until the end of last century only 
one copy of the work was known, and it was (ironically enough) the 
property of the Vatican Library. Then it turned out that Luther’s own 
copy—the text of the Epistle which had been specially printed for his 
lecture-room use, with the Reformer’s own glossae written between the 
lines, and his scholia in the margins—was identified lying in a showcase 
in the Royal Prussian Library in Berlin. Professor Johannes Ficker, who 
had already begun to edit the Vatican copy, was now able to use the 
autograph as the basis for his excellent edition of these lectures for the 
Weimarer Ausgabe (Vol. 56, 1908). 

On the dust cover several quotations are given from writers who con- 
fuse this commentary with the work which John Wesley heard read at the 
famous meeting in Aldersgate Street. But that work was Luther’s 
Preface to the Epistle, according to John Wesley’s own account (but for 
John’s explicit statement, one would have thought the work was more 
likely to be Luther’s commentary on Galatians, which had made a deep 
impression on Charles a week previously). 

Professor Mueller claims to have done no more than provide a popular 
and abridged English digest of Luther’s Romans. He gives us hope that 
a complete and scholarly edition may soon appear, and indicates the nature 
of such an edition. But in the meantime many readers will be grateful to 
him for what he has given us. Here they will find the course of Luther’s 
thought at what Dr. Rupp has called “ the exact and proper climacteric 
of his own spiritual development ’—for these lectures were delivered in 
the University of Wittenberg in 1515 and 1516, on the eve of the posting of 
his ninety-five theses. 


The Doctrine of Justification. An Outline of its History in the Church and 
of its Exposition from Scripture. By James Buchanan, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity, New College, Edinburgh. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1955. x, 514 pp. $4.95.) 


This edition of the second series of Cunningham Lectures is a reprint 
of the Edinburgh edition of 1867. 

James Buchanan (1804-70) was a native of Paisley. He was, says 
Dr. John Macleod, “a highly accomplished divine. He had been a 
spiritual power in the pulpit and was one of the most popular practical 
writers of his age. But he was more: he adorned in turn the Chair of 
Apologetic Theology and that of Dogmatics. As the second lecturer 
on the Cunningham Foundation he delivered a most valuable course on 
The Doctrine of Justification. It is about as full and accurate, wel- 
informed and well-balanced a book on the subject as can be consulted ” 
(Scottish Theology, p. 287). In fact, it was only Part I of this work 
(“* History of the Doctrine of Justification ’’) that Buchanan delivered as 
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Cunningham Lecturer in 1866, but in the published form he added 
Part II (“ Exposition of the Doctrine of Justification ’’) to complete the 
treatment of the subject. Dr. Macleod’s estimate is just: it is an admirable 
study and presentation of justification, in which the Reformed expression 
of the doctrine is vindicated against all rivals as being truly Biblical. 
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Lectures to my Students. By C. H. Spurgeon. (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1954. 443 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


Here in one volume are gathered together the three series of Friday 
afternoon lectures delivered by Spurgeon as President to the students of 
the Pastors’ College. If everything in the three series is not to be found 
here, at least everything that was worth preserving is, and that means most 
of the lectures. The whole of Series I is here, and a generous selection 
from Series II and III. We cannot think of any department of a minister’s 
life which is not treated here in a spirit of sanctified wisdom and good 
humour. His prayer-life, his studies, his relations with his flock, his 
health, his dress, his food, his personal habits, his voice, his pulpit 
delivery, his mannerisms, his phraseology in preaching and praying, his 
use of a text, his employment of illustrations, his dependence on the 
Holy Spirit, his call, his aim—these and many other important subjects 
are dealt with in a way that makes their treatment as apposite to ministers 
of to-day as to their predecessors seventy and eighty years ago. We are 
tempted to quote, but if we once begin, we may find ourselves quoting 
nearly the whole book. Every theological student should have a copy. 


Stewardship Sermonettes. By Richard V. Clearwaters. (Van Kampen 
Press, Inc., Wheaton, Ill., U.S.A. 1955. 120 pp. $1.50.) 


This book contains fifty-two sermonettes on Christian stewardship 
which Dr. Clearwaters, a Baptist minister, delivered to his Sunday 
morning congregation just before the offering. Were they effective? 
**In a ten-year period the church budget has gone from $20,000 to 
$75,000.” 


The Office of Woman in the Church. By Fritz Zerbst, Dr.theol. (Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Missouri. 1955. 128 pp. 
$1.00.) 


This ‘‘ study in practical theology” by an Austrian Lutheran, trans- 
lated by Professor A. G. Merkens of Concordia Seminary, comes to the 
conclusion that while women are on no different footing from men with 
regard to their life in Christ, the divine order of creation, in which they 
are given a subordinate status, has not been abrogated by the gospel. 
Therefore they are, under normal circumstances, precluded from bearing 
office in the Church and from exercising the ministry of the Word and 
the sacraments. The argument is defended by a careful study of many 
New Testament passages. There is a useful bibliography at the end. 
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What Think Ye of Christ? By Frederick A. Tatford, Litt.D. (From the 
Author, 11 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 1955. 56 pp. 3s.) 

In these pages Dr. Tatford deals in a Scriptural and reverent fashion 
with various aspects of the Person of Christ—His deity, manhood, eternal 
Sonship, virgin birth, sinlessness, etc. In a chapter on “‘ The God-Man ” 
he expounds and defends the Chalcedonian doctrine of the hypostatic 
union. A final chapter provides a brief summary of the history of 
Christology from the apostles to Barth and Niebuhr. Many Christians 
have very hazy ideas of the Biblical teaching on this all-important subject; 
they would find this little book a real help. 


The Life of David as reflected in his Psalms. By Alexander Maclaren. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1955. 262 pp. $2.40.) 
A title like this, we read somewhere lately, dates a book. This has not 
deterred the Baker Book House from adding this reprint of the 1888 
edition to their “‘ Co-operative Reprint Library”. The career of David, 
from his early days to his flight before Absalom, is taken here as a frame- 
work for the exposition of several of the Psalms; and even if we cannot 
now date individual Psalms to epochs in the life of David with such 
confidence, there is much homiletical gold in this mine. 


When Iron Gates Yield. By Geoffrey T. Bull. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd. 1955. 254pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Geoffrey Bull, member of an independent evangelical church at Burnt 
Oak, Middlesex, went to China as a missionary in 1947. He and another 
young missionary, George Patterson of Falkirk, Scotland (author of 
Tibetan Journey), made their way into Tibet, and there Geoffrey Bull was 
captured by the Chinese Communist forces when they invaded that 
country in 1950. For three years he was held captive; at the end of 
that period he was sentenced to perpetual banishment from China and 
put across the frontier at Hong Kong. 

The author relates his experiences during his three years’ captivity in 
an unpretentious style that is moving in its very artlessness. We have 
seen no other account that shows so clearly the character of the “ brain- 
washing ”’ technique practised by the Communist authorities of China 
and elsewhere. A Christian missionary, bereft of all resources but his 
strong faith in God, was confronted by missionaries of another creed, 
to which they were wholeheartedly committed themselves and for which 
they eagerly sought converts. It is not surprising that a rationalist re- 
viewer of this book wondered how many rationalists, claiming an 
intellectual equipment far superior to Geoffrey Bull’s, could have main- 
tained such mental resistance to the subtle and continuous indoctrination 
to which he was subjected, helped out by periods of solitary confinement, 
self-criticism, thought reform, and mutual confession. He acknowledges 
that he was brought to the brink of apostasy, and that his deliverance 
was due entirely to the grace of God and to the unremitting volume of 
prayer that ascended to heaven on his behalf throughout his imprison- 
ment. What we are introduced to here is no mere political rivalry but 
a conflict with supernatural “ principalities and powers”, which can be 
won only on the spiritual plane. 
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Jungle Doctor Goes West. By Paul White. (Paternoster Press, London. 
1954. 120 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


What more need be said about No.12 in the “ Jungle Doctor ’’ series 
than that it is right up to the standard of its predecessors? Jungle Doctor 
““ goes west”’ in two senses: he collapses in the midst of his medical 
duties in Tanganyika, and undertakes an adventurous westward safari in 
order to recuperate. In his illness and on safari he is attended by the 
faithful Mboga (“‘ Spinach”’). They come to the Livingstone Memorial 
at Ujiji, and stand awhile in thought. 

“ Kapok, fluffy and white, blew continuously over the top of the monu- 
ment. Idly I picked up a piece. There was the white fluffiness and in the 
centre of it a dark black seed. Mboga looked at this. 

** * Bwana,” he said, ‘ black and white. The white comes and carries 
with it the black.’ 

“* Truly, Mboga, but it is the black that takes root and grows into a 
great tree. We Europeans can help you but it is you Africans who must 
take root and become trees in your own land.’ 

“* Mboga slowly nodded.” 
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Their Excellencies. By William Joseph Wright, M.A., M.B.E., former 
Dean of Nairobi and Canon of Mombasa. (Edgar Backus, 44-46 
Cank Street, Leicester. 1954. ix,107 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“* Their Excellencies ’”’ were successive Governors of Kenya whom the 
author knew during his Chaplaincy and Deanship in Nairobi between the 
two World Wars. But it is a very inadequate title for the book, which is 
really a pleasantly discursive autobiography, revealing the author as a 
kindly Christian gentleman, catholic and charitable in sympathy and 
action. His Kenya memories are of special interest in view of the post- 
war troubles in that land. ‘“‘ In Nairobi stood;at one time the Treasury, 
a large and imposing three-storied building. It has vanished. Why? 
Because its foundations were weak. As you cannot build the political 
future on blood, neither can you establish an economic paradise on the 
shifting sands of expediency and exploitation.” 


Starting from Zero. By Metcalfe Collier. (Team Publications Ltd., 
199 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 1954. 32 pp. Is.) 


This little book presents the substance of lectures delivered by a 
Christian accountant to students of Imperial College during the Mission to 
London University in November, 1953. ‘“‘ Starting from zero in the 
quest to find God,” the author leads his audience on step by step to the 
point where they are challenged to receive Christ personally as Lord and 
Saviour, and to “ clinch it by going out and telling somebody! ” 
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Jerusalem and its Temples in Bible History and Prophecy. By the Rt. Rev. 
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Bishop D. A. Thompson. (The Biblical Museum, Limmer Lane, 
Felpham, Bognor Regis, Sussex, and The Sovereign Grace Advent 
Testimony, 9 Milnthorpe Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 57 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 


This attractively produced booklet is illustrated by pictures of models 
made about sixty years ago by a Hebrew Christian, the late J. M. Tenz, 
who was able to supplement the information derived from the Bible, 
Josephus and the Mishnah, by archaeological data supplied by scholars 
associated with the Palestine Exploration Fund. The temples of Solomon, 
Zerubbabel and Herod are described, and the spiritual significance of 
the sacred buildings, furniture and ceremonies is made clear. As might 
be expected from so faithful a supporter of the Sovereign Grace Advent 
Testimony, two future temples in Jerusalem are distinguished, one of 
which will be contemporary with the career of Antichrist, the other being 
the temple foreseen by Ezekiel. 


The Pocket Commentary of the Bible. By Basil F. C. Atkinson, M.A., 
Ph.D., Under Librarian, Cambridge University. (Part I: Genesis, 
Chapters 1-9. Henry E. Walter, Ltd., Central Buildings, Bath Place, 
Worthing, Sussex. 1954. 99 pp. 2s.) 


This is the first instalment of a commentary on the whole Bible which 
is scheduled to appear in pocket-sized parts like this at four-monthly 
intervals. For many years Dr. Atkinson has been renowned in evangelical 
circles (above all in the C.I.C.C.U.) as a leader of devotional Bible readings. 
Many whose spiritual life has been deepened and strengthened by the help 
he has given in this way will be delighted to see his Bible studies now 
appearing in systematic form. We give this first part of his Pocket Com- 
mentary a warm welcome. This does not mean, of course, that we under- 
write all his critical and exegetical positions, or that we follow all his 
typological interpretations. Dr. Atkinson is a singularly independent 
student of Scripture; this, indeed, gives his studies much of their value, 
for we knew in our Cambridge days that we could get from him lines of 
exposition that we were not likely to get from anyone else. He brings an 
acute, reverent and believing mind to the study of the Bible, and the 
conclusions to which his study has led him are worthy of his readers’ 
serious consideration. For devotional suggestiveness, homiletical guid- 
ance and practical instruction his work will be of real help to many; it 
has been described as a twentieth-century Matthew Henry. We wish him 
time and strength to complete the enterprise so happily begun. 


Law and Grace. By J. N. D. Anderson, O.B.E., M.A., LL.B. (London: 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 1954. 20 pp. 6d.) 


This excellent pamphlet reproduces the Presidential Address which 
Professor Anderson delivered to the Inter-Varsity Fellowship at its Annual 
Conference in March, 1954. ‘‘ The subject of ‘Law and Grace’,” he 
says, “ is one which, as a lawyer, I always find interesting, but which, as a 
Christian, I have often found bewildering.” He therefore tries to lead 
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others out of their bewilderment by warning them against three dangers 
—a false antithesis between law and grace, a false synthesis, and a general 
confusion. As the public to which he addresses himself is an evangelical 
one, he wisely devotes most attention to the false antithesis, with its anti- 
nomian implications. He deals very helpfully with our Lord’s fulfilment 
of the various types of Old Testament law, and with the believer’s relation 
to them. We are sure that the students who heard this address must 
have had their thoughts on this subject greatly clarified, and we are glad 
that others may now share this clarification by reading it. 


The Rock Beneath. By A. Rendle Short. (London: Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship. 1955. 144 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. W. Melville Capper and Dr. Douglas Johnson, the joint biographers 
of the late Professor Rendle Short (see this QUARTERLY for October, 1954, 
p. 245), have now edited a selection of his occasional papers and articles 
on various phases of Christian faith and practice. The wide range of 
subject-matter may be illustrated by the fact that a chapter entitled 
** Ambition—Vice or Virtue?” is immediately followed by one on “ The 
Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ”. Other matters of practical import 
include the Christian’s attitude to social and political problems, church 
membership, missionary methods, the use of time, praying and giving; 
other doctrinal topics are the death of Christ, the authority and inspira- 
tion of the Bible (with some of the problems, scientific and otherwise, 
involved in its study). We are glad that the editors have included the 
last article he wrote—an appreciation of the life and work of George 
Miiller of Bristol. This book may well stand alongside Modern Discovery 
and the Bible and Why Believe? as one to be warmly recommended to 
university students and others who have to face problems of Christian 
belief and Christian living. May many readers profit from the help of 
one who was himself acutely aware of these problems, and whose faith 
found “* the rock beneath ”’. 

On p. 74 “ the old Canon of Scripture found at Muratori ’’ should read 
** .. found by Muratori ”’. 


Obeying God’s Word. By Alan M. Stibbs, M.A., Vice-Principal, Oak Hill 
College, London. (London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 1955. 79 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


Between four and five years ago Mr. Stibbs wrote a very useful little 
book entitled Understanding God’s Word. We have now to thank him 
for a companion volume, showing us our plain path of duty when we 
have read and understood the Scriptures. And this path is that of 
obedience to the Word of God. What such obedience involves is set 
forth here practically and helpfully in nine successive chapters by the 
simple and happy expedient of letting the Scriptures themselves provide 
the answers to the various questions which arise. The treatment is 
excellent throughout. 
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To Whom we Dedicated. By Rev. E. A. Brandon, M.A., Rector of 
Celbridge and Straffan, Co. Kildare. (Dundalgan Press (W. Tempest) 
Ltd., Dundalk. 1954. 62 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


This book contains an alphabetical list of dedications in the Church 
of Ireland, with short biographical accounts of about 140 saints to whom 
Irish churches and other religious foundations have been dedicated. As 
many of those saints figured in the history of Celtic Christianity, the book 
may serve as a short dictionary of Celtic hagiology. There are a few slips: 
e.g. Augustine of Canterbury was not Bishop of Arles, but received his 
episcopal consecration at the hands of the Bishop of Arles; the state- 
ment that Polycarp died at the age of 60 can be corrected by other dates 
- given in the same entry. There are commendatory forewords by the 
Bishop of Down and Lord Carew. 


an 


The Unbelief of Barthianism. By the Rev. W. J. Grier, B.A. (Evangelical 
Book Shop, 15 College Square East, Belfast. 1954. 12 pp. 3d.) 


Karl Barth’s Doctrine of Inspiration. By the Rev. G. W. Bromiley, Ph.D., 
D.Litt. (The Victoria Institute, 22 Dingwall Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
16 pp.) 

The former of these two pamphlets bears the sub-title, “‘ A Criticism 
of the Views of Doctors Barth and Brunner’; it is an address delivered 
5 at the 1954 Annual Meeting of the Bible League, London, now published 
- jointly by the Bible League, the Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony, and 
° the Belfast Evangelical Book Shop. Mr. Grier’s thesis is that Barth and 
e Brunner, despite the differences between them, are at one in their departure 
e from the true Reformed faith, because “their dialectical approach 
y vitiates their approach to all Christian doctrine”. His thesis is defended 
o by reference to their teaching on Biblical inspiration and other articles 
n of the Christian faith. 
of Dr. Bromiley’s detailed examination of the chapter on the Bible in 
h § Barth’s Church Dogmatics was communicated to the Victoria Institute 
on April 18, 1955, and will be published in the Institute’s Journal of 
d Transactions for the current year. Ina critical appraisal acknowledgment 
is made of the strong points in Barth’s treatment of Biblical inspiration, 
but some unsatisfactory features are also emphasized. It is suggested, 
however, that with his new and necessary insistence on objectivity (e.g. 
ll in his exposition of the Atonement) Barth himself would now probably 
>. 9 agree in part with some of the criticisms which can properly be brought 
against his seventeen-year-old treatment of inspiration. 


ae 
_ 


ee 


le § Harringay Story. By Frank Colquhoun. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
m 1955. 254 pp. 10s. 6d.) j 


ar! This is the “ official record” of Dr. Billy Graham’s Greater London 
of I Crusade, 1954. The first part of the book describes the initiation and 
planning of the crusade; the second part records its progress up to the 
great final meeting at Wembley, when the gospel was preached to an 
le audience of 120,000; the third part reviews the aftermath. It is a soul- 
1S | stirring narrative for every Evangelical; “‘ this is the Lord’s doing; it is 
marvellous in our eyes ”’. 
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Five Past Ten. By Eric Hutchings. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London 
and Edinburgh. 1955. 120 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. Hutchings is a well-known radio evangelist whose gospel talks 
on the “ Hour of Revival ” programme from Radio Monte Carlo (Monday 
at 10.5 p.m.) have been blessed to a great number of listeners. In this 
book, which contains nineteen of these talks, the secret of the blessing is 
made plain; this is the straightforward gospel of salvation by faith in 
Christ, aptly illustrated and pointedly applied. 


Services and Prayers for Country Use. Compiled by Paul A. Welsby. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1955. xii, 99 pp. 6s.) 


Those who have to conduct services in the country, against the back- 
ground of the agricultural way of life, will find a rich variety of useful 
suggestions in this little book. Its contents will appeal more particularly 
to those communities which prefer the traditional liturgical forms. 


Will the Church go through the Great Tribulation? A Fresh Examination 
edited by E. W. Rogers. (London: Pickering & Inglis, Ltd. 1955. 
78 pp. 5s.) 


This is a restatement of the case for the Darbyite interpretation of the 
course of events at the end of the present age, according to which the 
Church will be removed from earth a considerable time before the mani- 
festation of Christ in glory at His second advent, and the great eschato- 
logical distress will take place in the interval separating these two events. 
While the writers’ dispensationalist viewpoint will not commend itself to 
those who, like the reviewer, accept the Reformed approach to Biblical 
prophecy, all evangelical readers will agree with them in their insistence 
that the second advent of Christ is the proper hope of His people, and in 
their emphasis on the ethical relevance of this hope. 














